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NEAR CHRISTMAS. 


Aut the year long we have been travelling 
towards Christmas ; I, and my old wife, our 
children, and our grandchildren ; not all by 
the same road, not all with the same expect- 
ations, but all looking out alike for the first 
glimpse of its smoke rising above the wintry 
landscape of the year. Now we can see how 
near it is by the grey towers of its minster, to- 
wards which our faces have been set for days ; 
we almost fancy that we hear the chiming 
| of its famous bells—all Christmas towns are 
| famous for their bells—and we know that we 
shall soon be at our inn. [If life be a journey, 
and each year a stage upon the road, I do 
not know where else a sensible man would 
stop for the recruiting of his strength than in 
the fine old Christmas towns, There, if any- 
where, men are to be found living together 
merrily ; the inns are warm, the cheer is 
good, the amusements are of the heartiest, 
and the society is of the best. I have been 
through many a Christmas town—for I have 
travelled far—and I have rested thoroughly 
in each. I never found two of them alike ; of 
late they have been much greyer and quieter 
than they used formerly to be; indeed, I 
could tell wonderful things, if I dared, of 
the great Christmas cities far away, that I 

assed through when I was a boy. Nobody, 

owever, would believe how full they were of 
lights and bells, how they were inhabited by 
merry conjurors, had beautiful things hung out 
of all the windows, and were carpeted with 
snow that became sugar when eaten. I do not 
think that I have been less happy in the quiet 
towns at which I have of late years rested. 
Let me confess so much. As for those about 
me who declare them to be not quiet, by any 
means, but perfectly uproarious with jollity, 
I do not interfere with their opinions ; chil- 
dren so easily deceive themselves, it is enough 
for me that [am old enough to see things as 
they are. If my curly-headed grandson, 
Master Wattie, could but have seen one par- 
ticular great city that I have passed through 
in my time—a city sixty stages distant from 
us now—he would not have thought last 
year’s Christmas town so wonderfully bril- 
liant. So I told him. 

“Very likely, grandfather,” he said, point- | 
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could already perceive, was in a shockingly 
neglected state—covered with ivy, a sure sign 
that the inhabitants about it are a quiet race, 
and I am glad of it, for I like quiet—* very 
likely,” he said; “that is the town for me. 
I know what it will be, O don’t I!” 

“ Nice and quiet, certainly.” 

“Quiet! Whoop!” and he stood up in 
the carriage, trying—the spoiled boy—to 
urge on the horses, though he knows that 
they are steady roadsters, never varying their 
pace for anybody. “ Quiet! Why, I can 
already hear the bells clashing as if they 
were mad with fun—and so can grand- 
mother.” He was safe in that appeal, be- 
cause my dear old woman, if she is not 
younger than I am, will not consent to be as 
old, and owns to no defect of sight or hear- 
ing. “Grandmother hears them,” cried 
the boy, “ and if she can’t see the illumina- 
tion, I can.” 

“But it is bright noon, my boy.” 

“Noon and illumination too. The lamps 
are as bright as if the sky were pitch dark, 
and the sun blazes as if it had an ox to roast, 
though it don’t blaze any heat but only merri- 
ment. I know what the town will be! I’ve 
dreamt of it ten nights running. It will beat 
the magic city that you’ve often told us of.” 
My old woman having faith in children’s 
dreams, asked for some information. “ Well,” 
he said, “do you see that stile under a holly 
bush 7—that where the path ends that leads 
from Athéney Hall where brother Tom is at 
school? And just as we get there he’lljumpover 
the stile with a great cricket bat in his hand 
and go into the town with us; and when he 
jumps over the stile he’ll knock down the 
top bar and bring it with him, and we shall 
eat it, he and I, for it is nothing but a ginger- 
bread affair. I tell you what, too, I shall eat 
all the holly that I see, for it’s pure sugar.” — 
“ My dear boy,” said his grandmother, “surely 
it will give you a sore throat, if you eat all 
the holly.”—* O,” he said, “I know all about 
that. It’s like snap-dragon, may hurt a bit, 
but it’s all eatable. There’s a great pond of 
snap-dragon just outside that town on the 
green where the turkeys are. But wait a bit, 
we haven’t got there yet. After Tom comes 
we shall soon drive into a magnificent grove 
of trees with bright green waxlights instead 
of leaves, and bats and skates and balls and 
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crossbows, breastplates, swords, pistols, cakes 
and oranges in bags, theatres, shuttlecocks 
and trumpets hanging from the branches ; 
whatever I whistle at will tumble down into 
my hands, and there will be flocks of kites 
wheeling about in the air like crows, with | 
their strings hanging down so that any one 
may catch them. ‘That grove leads to the 
town, which is walled round with a 
udding and has no gates ; every one makes a 
reach through with his teeth, and enters at 
it. As soon as we get in all the bells will 
ring, and all the chimneys will pour out 
volumes of smoke like silver to look at, 
beautifully scented; and the silver smoke 
will run together into silver bells that shall | 
be tinkling up above us everywhere, and 
sound as if they were singing Christmas 
carols. Almost everybody will be indoors, 
and every house will be full of coloured win- | 
dows, beautifully lighted ; and we shall see | 
all the walls shake with the laughing and | 
dancing that goes on inside. Then we shall | 
meet a big man in a pea coat with silver bells | 
dancing about his head like gnats, and with 
one side of his hat and coat pasted with sugar ; | 
he will laugh and take me u upon his shoul- | 
der and be my horse, for that’s papa. And 
then a little girl will run from round a corner 
to us and tumble over a great stone of sugar 
candy into a puddle of custard, and get up| 
laughing and put custardy arms round my | 
neck ; that will be sister Lou. Then there) 
will come down the High Street a procession | 
of all our uncles, aunts, and little cousins | 
prancing on hobby-horses ; and there will be | 
a great deal of fun with them, and I shall get 
up behind Uncle Stephen and pick tops, and | 
string, and nails, and little bradawls and| 
parliament cake out of his pocket as we are | 
all taken in procession to the principal inn. 
There we shall go into a room with walls of 
holly and a roof of misletoe, and a great | 
steam of roast beef in the air. We shall stay 
a whole week in the town, and nobody will 
be cross, and there will be blindman’s buff} 
played all day long in the streets, and the 
pond on the green will be ablaze, and that’s | 
where I shall go and dance with Lou every 
day after dimmer, for we both of us like snap- 
dragon.” 

“You are a wild little boy,” I said, “and 
those are childish dreams that you have had.” 

“Indeed,” said my old woman, “quite 
ridiculous; but certainly these Christmas 
towns are very wonderful.” 

“Of course they are,” said the boy, “and 
beautiful.” 

“Yes, always beautiful—to you with home 
faces, frolic, and good cheer—in other ways 
to others—in some way to all,” exclaimed 
the old lady. “It was at a Christmas town, 
a long way back, that grandfather first came 
and kissed me.” 

“Of course,” said Walter, “under the mis- 
a, I know. That’s where I kiss sister 

uu.” 








“And the year before that happened,” 
said the old woman, “I walked into a Christ- 
mas city at the end of a long stage, very 
tired, and quite alone. A very strange 
thing.” 

“Tell us all about it, grandmother,” 
shouted the boy. 

“That was the saddest town of the kind 
I had seen ; though, to be sure, I had not 
seen so many as twenty.” 

“Oh! but you know,” said Master Walter, 
“that was a good deal. I only properly re- 
member six. Come now! I’m not so very 
young.” 

“Well, wenerable child, I thought that 
city a dreary one ; there was a fog about it; 


|nobody came near me whom I knew, and 


I was afraid at first to go in alone to any of 
the inns. I could just see the light from the 
great cathedral. window shining through the 
mist, as I went by, and I heard a Christmas 
anthera being played upon the organ. So I 
went and sat down in the church.” 

“I know,” cried the boy, triumphantly, 
“You went to sleep. I should myself.” 

“J listened to the music, and joined in | 
the prayers; but when they were over, 
and I looked up, waiting for the sermon, 
I was blinded by the light, and turning 
aside, also because I felt that somebody's 
hand was upon mine, I saw that it was my 
mother who was touching me, and that 
she and my father sat by me just as they | 
had done in the old pew at home, with a 
little brother on the other side asleep, just as 
he used to go to sleep, with his head always 
agaiust my arm. I had thought them all | 
dead ; but there they were, just as they used 
to be, simply their own dear selves, not look- 
ing at all like ghosts or angels, only happy. 
There were many faces of old friends, too, in | 
the church, and everything I saw made me | 
feel happier and happier. We went out of | 
church together, my father and mother 
walking just before me, and little Harry 
trotting by my side, holding my hand, not as 
if we had all suddenly met, but as if we had | 
gone to church in company, and were quietly | 
returning to our Christmas ditiner. And we 
really did go home. How it came to be in | 
that town I cannot tell; but back down that 
High-street, Christmas Town, we went, to | 
the old cottage in Devonshire, and talked 
there as we used to talk, but with less 
laughter and more happiness. After dinner | 
Harry fetched in somebody out of the cold ; 
that was your grandfather, and my father | 
and mother looked at him; and my father | 
said, ‘He is a good man, Kitty,’ and my | 
mother came and kissed me on the lips. 
had not seen grandfather a dozen times | 
before. Then tay down my head upon 
the table and cried for joy; and when I 
looked up I was in a very dull and 
dusty room, with only a little bread and cold 
meat by my side, but I still felt very happy. 
In the next Christmas town I reached, | 
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after dinner that my father had said he was a 
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dined with friends, and at the very same time | but there were two difficulties which des- 


troyed his hopes in that hemisphere — 


good man and my mother had kissed me, I| most of the Americans were too busy to sit 


happening to be on the stairs, grandfather 
eame and kissed me without any misletoe and 
spoke to me, and asked whether I would marry 
him. Upon the stairs! I was obliged to 
answer quickly, and said at once to him, 


“Yes ; because you are a good man, Stephen.” | 


“Well, ’said Walter, “that’s a tolerable 
story. I should have liked your father and 
mother better, granny, if they had been 
ghosts. But there are the old Christmas 
towers coming closer and closer. If my 
dream isn’t to come true I wonder what we 
really shall find under their shadow.” 

“ At least,” I said, “an inn of rest, and the 
society of fellow-travellers.” “ Besides plenty 
of fun,” said Walter; “and I see Tom at 
the stile, waiting to go in with us. That’s 
the beginning of my dream. We shall soon 
get under the Christmas trees and hear the 
chiming.” 


MR. WISEMAN IN PRINT. 


Mr. WisEman is one of those inestimable 
personages who have a “view.” As the 
world cannot go on, nor society be governed, 
but by means of somebody’s “ views,” surely 


such men as Mr. Wiseman are tke world’s | 


benefactors — furnishing views without fee 


or reward—asking nothing, in short, but | 


appreciation. Mr. Wiseman, however, has 
found the world ungrateful. 
no appreciation: neither is it possible that 
it should; for it has thus far given him 
no hearing. Mr. Wiseman thinks he 
can prove to demonstration that, if only 
society could be brought to attend to this 
“view” of his for one single hour, all minds 


. : } 
must necessarily embrace it, and the total 


regeneration of society would follow of 
course. Mr. Wiseman modestly declines to 
say how soon this would occur—how long 


precisely it would take to annihilate the very | 
last and most tenacious of social evils; but, 


a few months more or less are of no great 


consequence in comparison with the centuries | 


of human woe that lie behind us; and he, 


for one, will have patience with some slight | 


postponements of social perfection when once 
his view is universally admitted. 


He thought himself fairly on the way to | 


success when, twenty-five years ago, a letter 
explanatory of his “view,” and signed with his 
name at full length, appeared in a local news- 
paper in Cornwall ; but the world was not so 
struck with it as he expected, and it took no 
effect. This he ascribed at the time to the 
very small print in which the letter appeared, 
and to the editor not having in any way 
directed particular attention to it. 

He was sure the Americans would be less 
torpid, and he made sail for New York, to see 
what could be done there. He found, indeed, 
that the Americans were anything but torpid ; 





It gives him |} 





down quietly for the one hour which was 
necessary for making disciples of them ; and 
again, the few who were willing to under- 
take the regeneration of society had, every 


| one of them (it is a curious circumstance, but 


so it was), a “view” of his own, and of course 
each man’s view was wholly incompatible 
with every other. Nearer home Mr. Wise- 
man’s disappointments were no less signal. In 
Italy, he found there was no press or free 
speech, In Spain, nobody had any social 
ideas at all. Im Germany, there seemed a 
flattering prospect of success; but his dis- 
ciples rose into such eestasies of delight at 
their own prodigious amplifications of his 
view, that he trenibled lest his solid scheme 
should go off in vapour, and disperse in thin 
air; which it presently did. In Holland his 
failure was clearly owing to his inability to 


| express himself fluently in Dutch; for he 


could, on his side, make nothing of the objec- 
tions proposed by solid friends at Amsterdam. 
He ventured into Russia, conceiving that, 
whenever Russia should become mistress of 
Europe his view would pervade Europe, if 
only he could get it established in Russia 
first ; but, after the very first opening of his 
mouth to empty his heart, he was glad to 
take a certain little hint from a certain official 
personage, and to quit European Russia by 
the western frontier instead of the north- 
eastern. France was the great land of pro- 
mise after America, and he went to Paris. 
He had nearly concluded a negotiation (I 
may be excused from saying of what nature, 
for the sake of certain citizens who might be 
endangered by further disclosure), when the 
coup d’état occurred ; bringing forward very 
prominently another social view, not entirely 
reconcileable with Mr. Wiseman’s. He de- 
cided that, on the whole, it would be best to 
give another chance to dear Old England—a 
chance of distinguishing herself by taking the 
first great step in the regeneration of the 
destiny of mankind; and he honoured her 
shores by setting foot on them (at Folkstone) 
on the tenth of February, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-one. 

I shall be silent on what has occurred 
since, up to this very week. Posterity will 
know, Mr. Wiseman says, by a fitting record, 
the labours, sacrifices, and sufferings through 
which its benefactor has passed in its ser- 
vice ; and to posterity I will leave his eulo- 
gium, for which I am sure he will show 
abundant cause. I proceed at onee to the 
eventful Monday evening which disclosed to 
the great man’s vigilant eye a bright and 
glorious prospect. He told me in my ear, as 
we came away together from that evening 
party, that Monday would henceforth be the 
day of the week ‘to him. 

Mr. Wiseman was standing in his usual 
dignified ‘isolation—now lost in reverie, and 
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now contemplating the surrounding coun- 
tenances in the speculative mood of propa- 
gandism—when he was impressed and deeply 
moved by the aspect of one head in the crowd 
in which he discerned tokens of all the qua- 
lities that do honour to human nature: and 
his emotion was increased when he was in- 
formed that this was the very head which 
edited a morning newspaper. To obtain an 
introduction was the work of a moment; 
and it was necessary that we should be quick, 
as the hour had arrived for the editor to 
vanish to his duties. I shall ever bear tes- 
timony, happen what may, to the good nature 
of that gentleman’s countenance and voice, 
and to the suavity of his manner. When he 
heard that Mr. Wiseman was a gentleman 
who had a “view,” he did not change coun- | 
tenance ; and, when informed that Mr. Wise-| 
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we did not. He courteously pointed out to 
us the peculiarities of his position, among 
documents gathered, as it were, from all parts 
of the world, At his right were several piles 
of manuscript : and he was in the act of read- 
ing one when we entered. At his left wasa 
great heap of unopened letters, showing a 
vast diversity of post-marks, There were 
letters aspiring to publication ; sheets full of 
tabular statements, which had to be sent 
elsewhere for arrangement and condensation ; 
reports of markets and of companies, opera 
tickets, and much besides. Next to these lay 
a pile of proof-sheets—leaders kept waiting 
for a suitable opportunity, like shotted 
guns, to be discharged when there was a 
mark to be hit. I had a momentary appre- 
hension that Mr. Wiseman’s might be thus. 
delayed ; but I need not have feared. There 


man’s wish was to communicate that view, he} were four mouth-pieces at the editor’s right 
at once invited that gentleman to send him a/| hand, belonging to tubes which communicated 
leader or two ; which, if consonant with the| with different parts of the establishment. 
a of his paper, might be of public | One, we were told, was carried under the floor 

nefit. I discovered, when too late, that the of the room we stood in, and down to the 
editor had mistaken Mr. Wiseman’s name ;| ground, and out into the street, and up the 
calling him by one which, though much less} outside of the printing-office wall, into the 
deserving of celebrity, was better known in| room where the types are composed. Through 
editorial circles. The mistake, however, was|this tube the editor uttered his order that 
no fault of Mr. Wiseman’s. What it behoved | Mr. Wiseman’s article should be printed as 





him to do he did. He instantly returned 
home, had his lamp replenished, and _ 
the night in preparing that lucubration which | 


he felt to be the most important emanation 


of his life. 

As I was posting the packet in the morn- 
ing, having left Mr. Wiseman to enjoy a few, 
hours of sleep, brightened by dreams of hope, | 
it struck me that it would be highly agree- 
able to him to see his “leader” in process of 
preparation for the public eye ; ak by dili- 
gence and some importunity, I obtained from 
an acquaintance a promise that he would 
accompany me at night to the office of the 
paper in question, that I might see that im- 

rtant institution in full operation. So, 

r. Wiseman and I presented ourselves at 
the office-door at ten o’clock that evening. 

When we entered the editor’s room our 
eager glances descried the very manuscript 
on the editor’s own desk, close by his elbow. 
We had before agreed that, in the pressure 
of such critical business, it was no time to 
engage the editor in the discussion of any 
view, even Mr. Wiseman’s. We had agreed 
to preserve a respectful silence ; and to do 
that now was easy, for the article was not 
only there, but the editor’s imprimatur 
was discernable in the corner. I saw the 
thrill which pervaded Mr. Wiseman’s frame 
as these initials met his view. From that 
moment his cares were at rest, and mine for 
him ; and we could devote ourselves to the 
spectacle before us with free minds, at full 
leisure for observation, and in that happy 
mood which is the natural result of success 
after long protracted effort. 

As the editor did not refer to the “leader,” 


soon as possible: and immediately a boy ap- 
peared, and the file that was handed to him 
was that which contained Mr. Wiseman’s 
leader. It was a proud moment for Mr. 
Wiseman. Having glanced at the row of 
new books waiting on the editor’s desk to be 
reviewed, and all shining in green, red, 
blue and gilding; and having noted that 
there were among them some French, some 
Italian, several American, and a few German. 
works, we took our leave of the editor. 
Another gentleman engaged at another desk 
in the same apartment, had the courtesy to 
accompany us into the next room, and to give 
us some interesting information. He told us. 
of the arrangements for having some one 
always on the spot, to receive telegraphic mes- 
sages, and all kinds of sudden communications. 
A gentleman sleeps there, who is roused at 
five in the morning, to receive early dispatches 
—there being just time to insert any remark- 
able news before the final printing off for the 
morning mails. Ifthere is anything worthy 
of insertion, he must rise and prepare it for 
press; if not, he may turn round and have 
another sleep. I own I should not much like 
to have such an act of judgment to go through 
on first waking as to decide whether any 
rumour of war or political change be wild or 
substantial, silly or serious—the credit of the 
paper and one’s own continuance in office 
hanging on the wisdom of the conclusion. 
Such is this functionary’s duty, however. In 
the after part of the day, his business is to 
select and arrange the matter for the even- 
ing issue of the same paper under another 
name. 

In the next room, which is well lighted 
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and ventilated, we found two gentlemen 
comfortably established at a table under a 
lamp; another table containing a pleasant- 
looking tea-service, One was writing a no- 
tice of a concert—musical criticism being his 
department. The other was busy compiling 
and abridging law reports; and in the next 
apartment was an editor surrounded by 
provincial newspapers, from which he was 
compiling country news. No great deal is 
gathered in this way, as everything of im- 
portance, or worthy of any particular notice 
at all, is specially sent to the office from the 
different towns whence the local journals 
are sent. 

Leaving these gentlemen to their quiet 
labours, we mounted a long flight of stairs 
leading to that very interesting apartment, 
the reporters’ room. It was quiet enough, 
compared with what it is during the par- 
liamentary session, Then, there is a _per- 
petual rush during any important night of 
debate. Cabs are dashing backward and 
forward between the House and the office, 
the whole night. The first reporter, who has 
plenty of time before him, sits for three- 
quarters of an hour taking notes. These 
notes occupy three or four hours to write 
out; the next in succession sit half an hour ; 
and the later ones twenty minutes — they 
having less time for writing out the speeches. 
Each must be punctually on the spot to re- 


lieve his predecessor, and must afford precise 
notice to him who is to follow. Arrived in the 
room, they sit at the desks which extend round 
three sides of the apartment, and begin to 
copy from their short-hand on slips of paper, 
each of which is headed by the writer’s name, 
and numbered, thus, for instance :—“ Smith 


follows Jones. 1.” The next slip is headed 
“Smith, 2;” the next, “Smith, 3,” and so 
on. At the foot of the last is written the 
name of the reporter who is to follow; as, 
for instance, “ Brown;” and he heads his 
first slip with “Brown follows Smith. 1.” 
‘The wonder is what is done with the speeches 
which are delivered last in a long debate. If 
the paper has to be printed to be dispatched 
by the morning trains before five o’clock, 
what can be done with the speeches that are 
“not concluded at three or four!—a thing 
which happens pretty often. They are, to 
say the truth, most marvellously condensed 
—those latest speeches. For a master in 
the art of condensation, commend me to a 
newspaper reporter at four in the morning. 
What a scene that room must be at such 
an hour, with its hot atmosphere where the 
gus has been burning all night, and the 
haggard faces, and the scrawled papers! As 
‘we saw it, it was pleasant enough—airy and 
spacious, with only two reporters at work— 
one returned from a great dinner and now 
copying out the speeches; the other from a 
public meeting he had been attending in the 
country, whence he had just arrived by the 
express train, 
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In another room were persons employed in 
matters of various detail; one putting the 
numbers to the share list of the day, another 
arranging the law notices for the next day, 
and a third dealing with “flimsy.” Flimsy is 
the thin paper used in the manifold writer, 
and employed by penny-a-liners, who com- 
municate their facts to various papers, and | 
save labour and time by writing all their 
copies at once. 

By this time we began to be rather awe- 
struck with the sense of the quantity of wit, 
energy, and toil on the part of many, to supply 
the matter of one day’s newspaper. We had 
seen many gentlemen, and heard of many 
more, diligently busy in intellectual labour, 
which we knew to be continued for six nights 
per week throughout the year, with the ex- 
ception of the short autumn holiday allowed 
to each. We knew that every night, except 
Saturday, they were to be found here thus 
employed till very late into the night, and 
the editors until from three to four in the 
morning : and we were deeply impressed. 

To us the aspect of the composing-room 
was even more striking; for we could trace 
the progress of Mr, Wiseman’s leader. Here 
we met it, cut up into no less than thirteen 
pieces, and distributed among as many com- 
positors. Bringing their little contributions 
of type to the “ galley,” or long tray in which 
it was collected, they joined their respective 
morsels together, numbering each with chalk 
on the margin as it was deposited. Mr. Wise- 
man was evidently congratulating them in his 
mind on the honour of having a hand in 
publishing his great “view.” There were 
above half-a-hundred compositors ; and the 
only cause of concern was that so few could 
share that honour, One was composing the 
list of births, marriages, and deaths ; another 
a report of a trial, and so on: but our atten- 
tion was engrossed by the larger type in 
which leaders are printed. When the whole 
of Mr. Wiseman’s precious document was 
set, two or three slips were “ pulled off ;” one 
for the “reader,” of course, and one, at my 
respectful request, for Mr. Wiseman, who 
buckled it into his pocket-book with a coun- 
tenance expressive of intense satisfaction. 
He had now seen his leader in print, and 
was happy. He was at liberty to admire 
the ingenuity of one of the compositors, to 
whom belongs the honour and glory of 
having achieved the perfect ventilation of 
the composing-room when many doctors in 
the art had failed. With fifty or sixty men 
in it, and gaslights in profusion, the air was 
fresh and cool as need be ; and the healthful 
and cheerful appearance of the compositors 
was very striking. Nearly all of them have 
been employed many years at this office ; and 
there was nothing in their aspect to occasion 
a doubt of their remaining for as many years 
longer. 

Next, we visited the “ readers” — three 
pairs in as many rooms; one of each pair 
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reading aloud from the manuscript, while the | 
other corrected the press. I had seen a boy | 


carefully collect the pieces of Mr. Wiseman’s 
manuscript in the composing-room, and put 
them into a basket hung in acorner. We 
now found them again in the hands ofa reader. 
I saw that the monotonous loud tone of the 
reader jarred somewhat upon the nerves of Mr. 
Wiseman, who would doubtless have enjoyed 
a style of elocution susceptible of more -em- 
ee. sympathy, and perhaps pathos: but 

e could now afford to let this pass, and even 
to make allowances on account of this kind of 
work being certainly as onerous as any that 
was going forward on the premises. Not 
only is the work far from being merely 
mechanical ; but, as the hero of the night 
observed, much of it must be frivolous, and 
in every way uninteresting ; as, for instance, 
the report of a cause about a patent, upon 
which the second pair of readers were en- 
gaged. 

One remarkable apartment remained to be 
visited—a large room, in which the advertise- 
ments are ranged in type; those which are 
ordered for insertion so many times a week 
for a year, being deposited in long lines 
across the whole width of the room. One 
advertiser, we were told, pays to this office 
alone eight shillings and sixpence a day 
for every week-day of the year. Here we 
saw the standing title of the paper engraved 
on brass ; and this was, as far as I remember, 
the last. peculiarity of the establishment. We 
looked into the boiler-room under the engine, 
and saw the engine and printing presses ; but 
there was nothing very peculiar about them, 
and they were not at work. The first batch 
of newspapers must be ready, as I said, for 
the morning trains, at a quarter before five ; 
and another for the mails at seven, after an 
interval which permits the insertion of any 
fresh news. The types then stand till the 
afternoon ; the evening version of the paper 
being printed off at three, and the whole 
type broken up at five. 

hen we were aboutto leave the estab- 
lishment, and were onee more admiring 
the fresh and cheerful appearance of the 
corps, it suddenly occurred to us, that 
though we now, at midnight, too sensibly 
felt that the end of our day was come, 
that of the compositors was only half over. 
They did not rise till four in the afternoon. 
When their work was done, those who live 
in the suburbs (which several of them do) 
would not reach home till eight, when they 
would go straight to bed for seven or eight 
hours’ sleep; thus hardly ever seeing day- 
light in midwinter. Mr. Wiseman’s great 
work had been done the night before. He 
knew something about vigils for the benefit 
of mankind; and now, he might go home, 
and taste the sleep of the successful bene- 
factor of mankind. 

So we believed ; and such sleep he enjoyed ; 
and Iam glad he did, as it enabled him the 
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better to sustain the shock of the next. morn- 
ing. I was with him when the newspaper 
was brought in, and I caught his smile of 
triumph when his first glance assured him 
that his leader was there. But the second 
glance! To my latest day, I shall never lose 
the impression of that moment. Mr. Wise- 
man’s statement of some social evils was 
preserved ; that is, in a manner, with some 
omissions and changes of phrase: but the 
main part—all that contained Mr. Wiseman’s 
“view ”—was cut out! Not one syllable was 
left that could convey the slightest idea of 
the real object of the article. In fact, the 
remnant—for it was a mere remnant—occu- 
pied little more than half a column! 

As soon as [ had satisfied myself that Mr, 
Wiseman could sustain the shock, and might 
be left alone with his heroism, I snatched 
my hat and repaired to the editor’s residence, 
He was not up; and his wife was evidently 
annoyed at the vehemence of my knock and 
pull at the bell. There was no use in wait- 
ing, as he would not rise for two or three 
hours. Late in the afternoon, I caught him 
at one of the clubs. His explanation was 
given with all courtesy ; but it was inexpres- 
sibly vexatious. I have already mentioned a 
mistake in the name, when his introduction 
to Mr. Wiseman took place. It appears, that 
supposing the leader to be written by the 
gentleman for whom he had mistaken Mr. 
Wiseman in the first instance, he had sent it 
to the composing room before ne it. The 
“ view ” was one which, he said, could not be 
reconciled with the principles of his mee 
yet he had virtually promised its admission. 
There was therefore but one thing for him 
to do; to use the part which was, as he ex- 
pressed it, “harmless,” and to omit the rest. 
One thing more he did. He referred me to 
the cashier of the journal for a cheque to the 
amount usually paid for a leader; and with 
this I returned to my friend. 

I found him deriving, as usual, consolation 
from his own indomitable energies. He was 
stooping over some maps, exploring the route 
to the Great Salt Lake. He is so persuaded 
that, of all existing societies, the Mormons 
are the most likely to appreciate his “ view,” 
that he has mearly made up his mind to go 
among them and ascertain the real amount of 
their intelligence. The only doubt indeed is 
(as he assured me, after contemptuously 
flinging the cheque into the fire) whether to 
make trial first of the Mormons, or of the 
new Chinese Christians. The reformation 
now going forward in China appears to afford 
a fine opening. My advice on the whole 
however is—as Mr. Wiseman does me the 
honour to desire my opinion—to begin with 
the Mormons. In case of failure there— 
which is however not rationally to be anti- 
cipated—the route to China by California will 
be practicable enough; and in California 
itself, perhaps— But I am apt to preach 
against the indulgence of a too sanguine 
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disposition ; and I will not—nor shall Mr. | The latter 


Wiseman if I can help it—look beyond the 
Great Salt Lake till we are on its shores, 


PROTEGES OF THE CZAR. 


Tue world is sometimes astonished at the 
number of books produced for its instruction 
and amusement. It would be much more 
astonished, if it knew of the vast number 
more that are hanging perpetually over its 
head, in the state of project or of manuscript, 
waiting only for encouragement or oppor- 
tunity to come forth. Every political event 
"cna or brings to light a whole body of 
iterature. We have just laid hands on a 
formidable manuscript—the result of great 
research and personal experience on the his- 
tory, geography, and manners of the present 
seat of war, Bulgaria—which adds consider- 
ably to the current information on that part 
of the world, 

We have already described the country 
that lies between Routchuk and Schumla, 
and mentioned the ordinary calculations made 
as to the population of the country. Our 
present authority considerably reduces the 
number of the inhabitants of Bulgaria 
Proper, making them to be no more than two 
millions ; but adds, that the Bulgarian family 
has pushed vast colonies into Thessaly, Mace- 
donia, and Epirus; which accounts for the 
common statement—which still seems exagge- 
rated—that they number four millions and a 
half. About one-third of the population of 
Bulgaria professes Islamism. The Turks are 
generally collected in cities and villages occu- 
pying important positions ; but the other Mos- 
ems are disseminated all through the country. 
They include a colony of Arabs taken pri- 
soners in eighteen hundred and thirty-two, 
during the war between the Saltan Mahmoud 
and the Pacha of Egypt, who are settled in 
the districts of Babadag and Koustengi, and 
furnished with everything that was necessary 
to carry on the agricultural operations to 
which they had been accustomed. This little 
establishment has prospered well, and the 
traveller is pleased, as he proceeds along the 
valley of Dobritza, with the sight of a large 
village composed of houses nicely built, and 
called by the people of the neighbourhood 
Arapkivi, or the Village of the Arabs. On 
the banks of the Danube, towards. Silistria, 
there is a very small colony of Tartar Cos- 
sacks, who occupy themselves almost exclu- 
sively in fishing; but it is a mistake to 
suppose,.as many do, that the whole province 
of Dobritza is inhabited by these wild people. 
Over its plains and valleys wander, among 
others, three thousand shepherds, who have 
come from Transylvania attracted by the 
richness of the pasturages, and are known 
under the name of Mokans. They enjoy the 
right of feeding their flocks without, inter- 
ference, in virtue of a special convention 
entered into between Turkey and Austria. 
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ower protects them, on condition 
that they shall not only submit to the juris- 
diction and surveillance of its consuls, but 
shall sell all the wool of their flocks to Aus- 
trian traders. Every individual, moreover, is 
obliged to pay annually to the consul a tax 
of four florins for his written permission to 
remain. This is a curious instance of the 
state of things which exists in various forms 
throughout Turkey ; where there are a multi- 
tude of tribes and families enjoying a semi- 
independence, or forming, as it were, adjuncts 
to distant countries. 

In the same district of Dobritza is found a 
small colony of Greek shepherds from Phocis, 
who came there formerly, like the Mokans, 
attracted by the excellence of the pasturages. 
For a long time this colony was diminished 
and renewed in a curious manner. Young 
boys used to beg their way across the whole 
of European Turkey ; and, on arriving, took 
service with some relation who had already 
acquired a considerable flock. In three or 
four years they became possessed of a few 
sheep, bought with their savings, and then 
rapidly increased their fortunes ; until, giving 
place to new arrivals, they could return home 
comparatively rich. Many, however, marry 
in the country, and those that were there 
when the Greek revolution broke out became 
subjects of the Porte and were never mo- 
lested, 

In the most populous and trading towns 
of Bulgaria, several thousands of Armenians 
have taken up their abode, but few Jews 
have thought it worth while to establish 
themselves in the country ; and, most of those 
who are there, follow the trade of tinmen. 
A good many Zigans or Gypsies wander from 
village to village doing blacksmith’s work. 
They have probably escaped from Wallachia, 
where their fellows are kept in the state of 
degrading bondage we have already des- 
cribed in a former article. 

Two-thirds of the population of Bulgaria 
are, however, Christians belonging to the 
Greek Church. It is a singular mistake to 
count them as members of the Sclavonic 
family. It is true that they speak a Sclavonic 
dialect ; but they are a tribe of Tartar origin 
who were converted to Christianity long after 
their arrival in the country they now occupy. 
It is not well known at what period the 
Tartar language went completely out of use, 
nor how it happened that a Selavonic dialect 
took its place. It is certain, however, that 
the conversion of the Bulgarians took place 
before the schism of Phocias, and that they 
separated from the Catholie Church at the 
same time with all the other Orientals. 

We have already remarked that there are 
comparatively few well-peopled cities in the 
country. The Bulgarians prefer living im the 
little villages which are spread through the 
vast plains and valleys that descend, as it 
were, by a continual slope from the Balkan 
range to the Danube. They are a robust 
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and fine looking people ; their manners are 
simple; and hospitality is one of their 
virtues. Amongst them the religious feeling 
is strongly developed, and sometimes allied to 
extreme superstition. In the villages, where 
no churches are found, the Bulgarian thinks 
he has fulfilled his religious duties on Sunday 
and on other solemn days of the year, if he 
burns before the images of the saints— 
amongst which must always be that of the 
Virgin and child—as many little tapers as 
there are members in his family. These 
— are made by the women from the 
yellow wax which they possess in abundance ; 
for every house has its bee-hive. The images 
of the saints are suspended, as in Russia, 
in some conspicuous place within the house, 
so that they may be seen immediately by 
those who enter. A pious person always 
takes off his cap and makes the sign of the 
cross before saluting the master of the house. 
These simple practices are followed with so 
much good faith, that they have a great effect 
in softening the manners and character of 
the people ; who, accordingly, in their rela- 
tions both with one another and with 
strangers, are mild and inoffensive, and recall 
in nowise the warlike appearance and habits 
of their ancestors. 


In the towns the Bulgarians have adopted | 


the Greek or Servian costumes; but the 
peasants have a national dress. It consists 


of a pair of trowsers, somewhat European in | 


aspect, without folds, and of a kind of waist- 
coat puckered about the waist by a red or 
white sash, over which is a round jacket 
without a collar ; the whole made of a coarse 
whity-brown cloth, of home manufacture, 
called soukno. Those who want to appear a 


little more elegant wear a kind of jacket | 


with sleeves slit up to the shoulder, and 
adorned with embroidery. When the rains 
of winter come on, the inhabitant of the 
plain has a good hooded cloak to put on, 
the mountaineers wear a capote made of 
sheepskin. Add to this, a close woollen cap, 
brown or black, round which a white hand- 
kerchief is sometimes wound so as to form, as 
it were, a half turban, and mittens made of 
thick leather, brown or variegated socks, and 
sandals (something in the form of a boat) 
fastened on the foot by thirty or forty thongs ; 
and we have a complete idea of the kind of 
folks who may now be seen bringing provisions 
to the Turkish army, through the rains that 
are lashing the great steppes of Bulgaria. 
The Bulgarian has long since lost the 
right of carrying arms, except when on a jour- 
ney. On such occasions his appearance is more 
a than ever; for he binds round 
is waist a huge leathern band with three 


lappets, in the holes of which he carries a pair 
of pistols and a long heavy dagger, ostenta- 
tiously exhibited in fine weather, but carefully 
covered when it rains by a kind of apron of 
leather thereunto provided. In general these 
bands are black or brown, but some people 


|arranged with great taste. 
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indulge in the luxury of red morocco, and 
add embroideries of white silk or shells 
arranged in quaint figures. 

In the neighbourhood of the city of Sophia, 
the traveller is surprised at meeting figures 
that remind him of the knights of the middle 
ages. Over a long tunic with sleeves in 
white cloth is thrown a kind of coat, also 
white, open in front and slit on each side, 
without sleeves. The trowsers are white, 
and kept in place by a red sash bound round 
the tunic. Over the whole is thrown a great 
white cloak, bordered with red cord ; and on 
the head is worn either a small white turban, 
or a sheepskin cap with its white wool, 
Pedestrians cover their feet with the usual 
sandal, but horsemen wear quaint-looking 
boots. It would be difficult to exaggerate the 
picturesque effect of this costume, when seen 
for the first time in sunny weather. 

The Bulgarian women, especially when 
unmarried, are gracefully and sometimes 
richly dressed. They wear a short petticoat 
of red cloth, bordered by black velvet bands, 
and a boddice made of stuffs of various 
colours, adorned in front with pieces of 
money—gold or silver—Turkish or foreign, 
At a distance 
they seem to be defended by a bright cuirass, 
They arrange their hair in pretty plaits, over 
which they throw a white veil, or coif. The 
richness of a young girl’s dowry is known by 
the quantity and quality of the ornaments of 
her boddice, and the value of the necklaces 
which the most fortunate wear. All Bulga- 
rian women—rich or poor, old or young, 
married or widows —think it absolutely 
necessary to wear round the wrist a bracelet 
of gold, of silver, or of blue glass, ee 
to their fortune. If they were to be deprive 
of this they would consider themselves most 
miserable. 

At a distance of six hours’ march, says our 
authority, from the little maritime town of 
Burgas, lies the village of Coporani, where we 
first saw the costume above described worn 
by young girls, whose beauty made it appear 
the most elegant we had ever seen. It was in 
the month of April, on the Saturday of the 
last week of Lent. We had put up in the 
house of one of the magnates of the place, and 
were preparing to rest after the fatigues of 
the journey, although there remained yet two 
hours of daylight. Suddenly we heard in the 
distance a song chanted by feminine voices, 
which every now and then increased in power 
to repeat the chorus. We asked our wag- 
goner to explain what these sounds meant; 
and he told us that the young maidens of the 
village were going from house to house, sing- 
ing the Resurrection of St. Lazarus, and cele- 
brating the solemnity that was to take place 
on the morrow, or Palm Sunday. Presently 
there appeared, at the entrance of the little 
court of our house, a bevy of young girls 
dressed out in their most elegant costumes, 
and singing, as they stood in a modest attitude, 
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their song, the chorus of which, often re- 
peated, was—“Jelo, Jelo, Jelo!” Then 
went out to them the daughter of our host, 
dressed as if for her bridal; and the whole 
group began to dance, still continuing their 
chant. Presently the leader of the band came 
forward, and threw upon our right shoulder 
a napkin of fine linen, embroidered at the 
edge with red cotton, and immediately re- 
| turned to her companions. Our waggoner 
| now informed us that we were bound, in 
return for the compliment paid us by this 
group of young and pretty girls, and to show 
| to them our sense of their felicitations for 
the day of St. Lazarus, to give a present of 
| money; but the custom of the country was 
not to place it in the hands of the leader, nor 
| to throw it disrespectfully, but to tie it in the 
| eorner of the napkin which was upon our 
shoulder, and to give it back to the girl when 
she passed before us. He added, that those 
who would not, or could not, give presents of 
money, gave eggs, flour, or beans, according 
to their means; and that everything was 
| afterwards divided in equal portions between 
| the songstresses, We now saw two little boys 
| standing behind the group of pretty beggars, 
each bearing a large basket, full of eggs, 
walnuts, and other provisions. Each, more- 
over, had upon his shoulders a sack of flour. 

This is not the only opportunity which the 
young Bulgarian girls have of amusing them- 
selves, and of procuring presents at the same 
_ time. They perform the same ceremony 
at Christmas, or New Year’s-day, and on 
Twelfth-day. The custom, under different 
forms, is general through the East, in Greece, 
and in the Ionian Islands, In the latter 
| countries, however, there is no dancing ; and 

it is the boys who, in groups of four or five, 
go from house to house, repeating the song 
of the festival; partly to amuse themselves, 
partly to obtain money. We may add, that 
a similar practice is mentioned by classical 
authors, and that even the words chanted on 
the occasion have been preserved under the 
name of the “Song of the Swallow.” 

The dance performed on this occasion at 
Coporani is general throughout Bulgaria, and 
is called Xolo. Our waggoner informed us 
that the chorus so often repeated meant, 
“Come hither, come hither, good girl.” The 
Kolo is danced both by men and women on 
various occasions. When complete, both 
sexes join and form a circle, holding hands 
and moving round with the monotonous 
stamp common to the commencement of the 
war-dances of most tribes much further re- 
moved from civilization than the Buigarians; 
or the Greeks, the Zigans, and the Albanians, 
who habitually perform the same dance. In 
many places it is the custom to interrupt 
the song by jests and merry sayings. The 
Bulgarian women—who are stout and short, 
but very pretty and jovial-looking—give life 
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| not nearly so light and graceful as the Greek 
women. However, we shall long remember 


our charming visitors at Coporani. 


LOCKED OUT, 


Preston—situated upon the banks of the 
Ribble, some fifteen miles from the mouth of 
that river—is a good, honest, work-a-day 
looking town, buiit upon a magnificent site, 
surrounded by beautiful country; and, for 
a manufacturing town, wears a very hand- 
some and creditable face. Preston concen- 
trates within itself all the factories of the 
district ; so that, with one or two insignifi- 
cant exceptions, it may be said that there 
are no factories within many miles of Preston 
not within the town itself. This seems an 
unimportant fact at first, but it exercises a 
—_ influence over the state of the 
abour market. The feeling of isolation is so 
strong in the town, that people from a short 
distance are spoken of as “ foreigners.” 

As we glide into the station-yard, our first 
exclamation is, “ What a dirty place!” Well, 
it is a dirty place that station-yard of Preston, 
and it doesn’t do justice to the town. How 
her Majesty contrives to eat her luncheon 
within its precincts, when she passes through 
from her Highland home, we cannot imagine. 
The only pleasant sight within its boundaries, 
is the fresh face and golden ringlets of the 
little newsvendor, known to every traveller 
in this part of the kingdom, whose loyal 
practice it is, upon the occasions of Queen 
Victoria’s passages through the town, to pre- 
sent her Majesty with copies of the morning 
papers on a silver salver. 

We pass out of the station, astonished to 
perceive that the atmosphere, instead of being 
thick and smoky, is as clear here as the air 
upon Hampstead Heath. An intelligent 
Prestonian explains that now, there are fifty 
tall chimneys cold and smokeless, and that 
ought to make a difference. \ Forty-one firms 
have “locked out” their hands, and twenty- 
one thousand workpeople are obliged to be at 
play. Preston in full work is, we learn, diffe- 
rent from many other manufacturing towns. 
It is surrounded by agriculture—a smoky 
island in the middle of an expansive corn- 
field. The consequence is, that it enjoys a 
great supply of labour, and has less competi- 
tion than at other places. 

By this time we find ourselves on a level 
plain of marshy ground, upon the banks of 
the Ribble, and below the town of Preston. 
This is called THE MARSH, and it is at once the 
Agora and the Academe of the place. Here, 
if report speaks truly, do the industrial 
Chloes of Preston listen to the amorous 
pleadings of their swains; here modern Ar- 
achnes (far excelling Minerva in their spin- 


/ning, whatever may be said of their wis- 
|dom), cast skilful webs about the hearts of 


and animation to the dance more by their|their devoted admirers; here, too, do the 
smiles than by their activity; for they are! mob-orators appear in times of trouble and 
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contention, to excite, with their highly spiced 
eloquence; the thoughtless crowd; over whom 
they exercise such pernicious sway, When 
we arrive, the place is covered with an im- 
mense multitude of children at play. 
Children, indeed : the extreme youth of the 
majority: is remarkable.. Mere. lads. in bar- 
ragon jackets; and lasses considerably under 
twenty, pattering about. in their neat little 
clogs (a distinguishing, mark. of the factory 
lass), form an overpowering ‘proportion of the 
operative population. At least two-thirds of 
the hands employed upon a faetory are under 
age ; the parents either stay at home and 
mind the house; while theirsons and daughters 
are working ; or perhaps the mother. takes 
in washing, whilst the father follows some 
handicraft trade out of doors: To marry a 
widow with five or six’ grown-up daughters, 
instead of being regarded as a misfortune, is 
here looked upon as a-stice of good luck ; 
whilst,.on the better side of the picture, it is 
no uncommon thing to ask a-young girl what 
her fatheris-doing, and to receive for reply :— 
“Oh! he joost stops at home. There’s foive 
on us'to keep un atween us.” This strange 
revolution in the natural-order of things has 
been effected by the mighty power of steam. 
It has its bright. side, but it also has its dark 
side. When you enter one of these vast work- 
shops, you see a world of complex machinery 
alive and busy; every wheel illustrating the 
dominion of the human. intellect; yet it is.a 
mournful swbject of reflection, but it is never- 


theless an undoubted fact, that nine-tenths of 
the human beings tending and controlling the 
wondrous creature, are so ignorant they can- 
not read and write, while more than one-half 


are destitute of either aecomplishment. 
Indeed, it is no uncommon thing to find an 
overlooker, a:man in authority, and exercising 
proportionate influence over his fellow work- 
men, who can neither read a newspaper, nor 
sign his: own name. The Sunday schools 
teach some of them to read, but writing. is 
not looked upon as a Christian accomplish- 
ment, and the “unco’ righteous” set their 
faces against writing on Sunday. To appre- 
ciate the fearful significance of this fact, we 
must: recollect. the preponderating. influence 
necessarily possessed by those who can read 
and write, aud when we come to reflect upon 
the way in which authority works upon an 
uncultivated mind, we shall not wonder at the 
testimony of one of the clearest-headed 
masters in Preston, when he says that. he has 
invariably found that the cleverest workman 
(that:is to say, clever in every respect, his 
work, his reading, and his writing) is always 
the greatest agitator. Comparative ability 
and shrewdness on the one side, ignorance, 
youth, and ambition on the other: what must 
not be the inevitable result ? 

Play is’ going on upon the Marsh with a 
vengeance; “kiss in the ring” is being 
briskly carried on; the. sterner sort of lads 
are engaged in leap-frog or football. There 
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are few symptoms of care and contention 
here; and for all: we can see the lads and 
lasses» might. have turned out for an hour’s 
recreation, only to return with:a sharpened 
appetite for labour. On one part of the 
marsh an old punt. has stranded, and its deck 
forms a convenient.rostrum for the hypethral | 
or open-air orators of Preston. A meeting is 
about to take place, over which John Gruntle 
is to preside, and at which Cowler, Swindle, 
and O’Brigger are expected to address the 
people. Presently, a small knot cf persons 
get upon the deck of the punt, the crowd 
thickens: round them, “kiss in the ring” is 
suspended, the foot-ball is at rest, a few re- 
porters make their appearance upon the puut, 
note-books in hand; Gruntle is voted into 
the chair, and one of those meetings which 
thirty years ago would have been a criminal 
offence is formally opened. 

Gruntle is not very prolix—he is an old 
stager, and used to these things. In a few 
words he-states the. object of the meeting, and 
announces to the audience that their friend 
Cowler will address. them.’ At this name a 
shout rends the air. Cowler is evidently the 
chosen of the people ; rightly or wrongly, they | 
hold. him in great'regard. His appearance is 
very much in his favour, for he wears the 
look of a straighttorward honest man ; a smile. 
plays round his mouth as he steps forward 
with the air of a man sure of his audience; 
but the feverish and anxious expression of the 
eyes tells.of sleepless nights and of constant 
agitation. “ Respected friends,” he begins; 
and, in a trice, he has plunged into the middle 
of. the: question. He has been accused, he 
says; of fostering agitation, and gaining advan- 
tage from the strike. Why, how can they 
say that, when his constant cry has been for 
the masters to open their mills, and give the 
operatives their just rights? Let them only 
do that, and. he’ll soon show them how glad 
he ’ll be to give over agitating. It’s not such 
very pleasant work, either, is agitating. For 
example, he himself hasn’t been to bed for 
these two nights. Last night they got the 
money that their good friends in the neigh- 
bouring towns had. sent them; so he sat 
up to take care of it, for fear some one should 
come and borrow it from. them. (Laugliter.) 
The editor of the London Thunderer had been 
abusing him. Well! here was a thing! 
Twenty years ago such a thing was never 
thought of as:‘that-a.worgking man should be 
noticed by a London paper. But the editor 
had not been very courteous ; he had called 
him “a fool,” because he said that it was a 
shame for the wives of the cotton lords to 
wear silks and satins, whilst the factory 
lasses were forced to be contented. with plain 
cotton, Was he a fool for that? (“Noal 
Noa!” Great excitement among the lasses, 
and exclamations of “Eh! Lord!” 

To Cowler succeeds Swindle, a lean. and 
hungry Cassius, the very example of an agi- 
tator; a man: who. has lived by literary 
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garbage, without fattening upon the unwhole- 
some stuff: He seems half tipsy; his: eyes 
roll, and. his: gesticulations: are vehement, 
One more glass of whisky and he would: be 
prepared to head.an insurrection, He rants 
and raves for a quarter of an hour, and we 
are pleased to observe that his audience are 
too sensible to care much about him. 

Then comes O’Brigger; oily-tongued, and 
with a brogue. He complains that it has 
been charged against ’um that he is an Irish- 
man. So he is, faith! and he’s moighty proud 
av it. The manufacturers are all. av. them 
toirants. However, this toime they will 
learrn that the people av England are not to 
be opprissed ; for they will get such a flogging 
as never they had in the coorse av their lives. 
He is appy to inforrm his koind friends that 
their funds are upon the increase intirely. 
As the pockets av the masters becomes moore 
and moore empty, so will the pockets av the 
operatives grow fuller and fuller. Thus 
O’Brigger continues to pour into the ears of 
these poor people the delusive strains of hope, 
and leads them to believe that in the dire 
struggle between Capital and Hunger, the lat- 
ter will prove victorious ; and as he proceeds, 
each fallacious picture is welcomed with an 
exclamation of “ Wo’ont thot be noice ?” 

When O’Brigger has concluded, it is the turn 
of a crowd of the delegates to have. their say. 
| ‘There is the delegate from this town, and the 
| delegate from that factory; all with mar- 
vellous stories about the tyranny of the 
masters, the woes of the operatives, and the 
determination of each particular district to 
stand by Preston to the last. 
fiercely denouncing the manufacturers, whom 
they term “the miserable shoddyocracy,” a 
term derived from “shoddy,” the refuse of 
cotton stuff, and “xparéw.” to govern,;. being, 
in fact, the result of uniting the Pindaric and 
Tim Bobbin dialects. 

We walk sadly from “the Marsh,” and 
reach a locked-up and smokeless factory, at 
the gates of which a knot of young girls are 
singing and offering for sale some of the Ten 
Per Cent. Songs, taking their name from 
the origin of the strike; In eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-seven, when trade was very 
bad, the masters told their workpeople that 
they could no longer afford to pay them 
the wages they had been paying, and. that 
they must take off ten per cent. ; upon the 
understanding, as the workpeople allege, 
that when times got better they would give 
them the.ten per cent. back again. Whether 
such a promise was, or was not, actually 
given, we cannot presume to determine, for 
the masters emphatically deny it; but it is 
quite certain that, at the beginning of the 
eee year, the Stockport operatives com- 

ined successfully to force the ten per cent. 


from their masters, and the Preston opera- 


tives aided them with funds. They acted 
upon Napoleon’s principle of combining forces 
upon single points in succession, and: so 


LOCKED. OUT. 
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reducing the enemy in detail, Then it was 
that the Preston masters, fearing that similar 
tactics would be turned: against themselves, 
combined to oppose the attempt, and eventu- 
ally “locked-out” their operatives. The songs 
are.not remarkable for much elegance and 
polish, but. they possess some earnestness and 
fire, and are undoubtedly composed by the 
operatives themselves. We step forward, 
tender a penny to one of the singers, and 
receive the following song, composed by an 
operative at Bamber Bridge :— 


TEN PER CENT! 
A New Song, on the Preston Strike. 


Come all you men of freedom, 
Wherever you may be, 
I pray you give attention, 
And listen unto me. 
It’s of this strike in Preston town, 
‘Their courage being good, 
I do believe they will stand firm 
Whilst they have life and blood. 
Chorus—So now, my boys, don’t daunted be, 
But stand out to the fray ; 
We ne’er shall yield, nor quit the field, 
Until we've won the day. 


In eighteen forty-seven, my boys, 
I am sorry for to say, 

They took from us the ten per cent., 
Without so much delay ; 

And now we want it back again, 
Our masters, in a pout, 

Said they would not grant it us, 
So we're every one locked out, 

Chorus—So now, &c. 


There's Blackburn and there's Stockport, too, 
As I have heard them say, 
Are ready to support us now, 
And cheer us on our way. 
So all unite into one band, 
And never do consent 
To go into your mills again, 
Without the ten per cent, 
Chorus—So now, &e. 


Th Preston town I do believe, 
The masters are our foes, 

But some of them, before it’s long, 
Will. wear some ragged clothes. 

But we'll unite both one and.all, 
And never: will lament, 

When this great war is ceased, 
About the ten per cent. 

Chorus—So now, &c. 


The winter it is coming on, 
It will be very cold, 

But. we'll stand out for our demand, 
Like warriors so bold. 

But if the masters don't give way, 
And firmly give consent, 

We'll stand out till their mills do fall, 
All for the ten per cent. 

Chorus—So now, &e, 


Now to conclude and make an end 
Of this my simple song, 

I hope the masters will give in, 
And that before it's long. 
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Before the masters’ tyranny 
Shall rule our rights and laws, 
We'll have another strike, my boys, 
If ever we have cause. 
Chorus—So now, &c. 


These ballads vary constantly to meet the 
exigencies of passing events. A disgraceful 
riot at Blackburn, in which some inoffensive 

rsons were attacked for cotton-spinners, is 
celebrated by the Prestonian operatives in 
the following epic strain :— 


The Preston manufacturers, 
To Blackburn they did go, 
To the Black Bull in Darwen Street, 
Their tyranny to show. 
The gallant troops of Blackburn 
Full soon did find it out, 
They sent broken bones to Preston, 
And the rest run up the spout. 
Hurrah! my boys, hurrah! 
I’d have them be aware, 
Or the cotton lords of Preston 
Will be drove into a snare. 


The tyrants of proud Preston 
Have returned home with shame, 
Beat out by bold Blackburn, 
Who have won the laurel’s fame. 
To subdue the foes of Preston, 
Their minds are firmly bent, 
To throw off the yoke of bondage, 
And restore the ten per cent. 


Hurrah ! my boys, &c. 


Tyrteeus wakened not more enthusiasm 
in the breast of his auditors, than these simple 
doggrels do among the rude but earnest 
crowds which throng to hearken to them. 
In one of the committee rooms, the work of 
distributing the funds volunteered by the 
operatives of the neighbouring towns towards 
the support of their brethren is going on. 
These funds are collected by six committees, 
and are distributed for the relief of a little 
more than fourteen thousand of the hands. 
Since the commencement of the strike up- 
wards of twenty-four thousand pounds have 
been contributed by the poor for the support 
of the poor. Each committee relieves its own 
hands. The Power-loom Weavers’ Committee 
cares for the interests of the weavers, the 
winders, the warpers, the twisters, the dres- 
sers, the helpers, and the reachers; the 
Spinners’ and Self-actors’ Committee sees to 
the spinners, the minders, the piecers, and 
the bobbiners; the card-room hands have 
their committee, and the throstle spinners, 
the tape machine sizers, and the power-loom 
overlookers theirs ; each collects and dis- 
tributes its funds without in any way inter- 
fering with the others. The proceedings in 
the room we peep into are quiet, orderly, and 
business-like. 

Again we sally out into the dingy streets, 
and find that the evening is closing in over 
them. More knots of “lads and lasses” idling 
about the corners, more bands of singers, 
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solitary famine-stricken faces, too, plead 
mutely for bread, and even worse expedients 
are evidently resorted to for the purpose of 
keeping body and soul together: in Preston, 
as elsewhere, the facilities for crime are too 
abundant, and we repeat to ourselves those 
lines of Coleridge :— 


OhI could weep to think, that there should be 
Cold-bosomed lewd ones, who endure to place 
Foul offerings on the shrine of misery, 

And force from Famine the caress of Love. 


Ignorance of the most deplorable kind is at 
the root of all this sort of strife and demora- 
lizing misery. Every employer of labour 
should write up over his mill door, that 
Brains in the Operative’s Head is Money in 
the Master’s Pocket. 


MIASMA. 


Near a cotter’s back door, in a murky lane, 
Beneath steaming dirt and stagnant rain, 
Miasma lay in a festering drain. 


A home of clay, cemented with slime, 

He artfully built—for he hated lime— 
’Midst slop, and rot, and want, and crime, 
He lay securely, biding his time. 


Though a voice cried, pointing out his lair, 
** Run, run, for Miasma lies hidden there! ” 
Ii died unheeded away on the air. 


Living and breathing the filth among, 
Miasma’s home was secure and strong, 
And the cotter did nothing ; for nothing went wrong. 


And his children would play by the poisonous pool, 
For they liked it much better than going to school. 


Then Miasma arose from his reeking bed, 
And around the children his mantle spread— 
“ To save them from harm,” Miasma said. 


But they sighed a last sigh. He had stolen their 
breath, 
And had wrapped them in Cholera’s cloak of death. 


TRAITS AND STORIES OF THE 
HUGUENOTS. 


I HAVE always been interested in the con-: 
versation of any one who could tell me any- 
thing about the Huguenots ; and, little by 
little, I have picked up many fragments of 
information respecting them. I will just 
recur to the well-known fact that, five years 
after Henry the Fourth’s formal abjuration of 
the Protestant faith, in fifteen hundred and 
ninety-three, he secured to the French Pro- 
testants their religious liberty by the Edict of 
Nantes. His unworthy son, however, Louis 
the Thirteenth, refused them the privileges 
which had been granted to them by this act; 
and, when reminded of the claims they had, 
if the promises of Henry the Third and Henry 
the Fourth were to be regarded, he answered 
that “the first-named monarch feared them, 
and the latter loved them; but he neither 
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| feared nor loved them.” The extermination | but a moment before in the harmonious and 
of the Huguenots was a favourite project | blending colours of the heather. 

with Cardinal Richelieu, and it was at his} Dragonnades took place, and cruelties were 
instigation that the second siege of Rochelle| perpetrated, which it is as well, for the 
was undertaken—known even to the most|honour of human nature, should be for~ 
careless student of history for the horrors of| gotten. Twenty-four thousand conversions. 
| famine which the besieged endured. Miser-|were announced to Le Grand Louis, who 
| ably disappointed as they were at the failure | fully believed in them. The more far-seeing 
| of the looked-for assistance from England, | Madame de Maintenon hinted at her doubts 
| the mayor of the town, Guiton, rejected the|in the famous speech, “ Even if the fathers 
| conditions of peace which Cardinal Richelieu | are hypocrites, the children will be Ca- 


| offered ; namely, that they would raze their 
| fortifications to the ground, and suffer the 
_ Catholics to enter. But there was a traitor- 
| ous faction in the town; and, on Guiton’s 
rejection of the terms, this faction collected 
in one night a crowd of women and children 
and aged persons, and drove them beyond 
the lines; they were useless, and yet they 
ate food. Driven out from the beloved city, 
tottering, faint, and weary, they were fired 
at by the enemy; and the survivors came 
pleading back to the walls of Rochelle, plead- 
ing for a quiet shelter to die in, even if their 
death were caused by hunger. When two- 
thirds of the inhabitants had perished ; when 


tholics.’ 

And then came the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. A multitude of weak 
reasons were alleged, as is generally the 
case where there is not one that is really 
good, or presentable ; such as that the Edict 
was never meant to be perpetual; that 
\(by the blessing of Heaven and the dragon- 
jnades) the Huguenots had returned to the 
true faith, therefore the Edict was useless—a 
| mere matter of form, &c. &c. 

As a “mere matter of form,” some penal- 
ties were decreed against the professors of 
the extinct heresy. Every Huguenot place of 
worship was to be destroyed ; every minister 








the survivors were insufficient to bury their | who refused to conform was to be sent to the 
| dead; when ghastly corpses out-numbered | Hépitaux des Forgats at Marseilles and at. 
| the living — miserable, glorious Rochelle,| Valence. If he had been noted for his zeal, 
stronghold of the Huguenots, opened its| he was to be considered “ obstinate,” and sent 
gates to receive the Roman Catholic Cardi-| to slavery for life in such of the West Indian 
| nal, who celebrated mass in the church of|islands as belonged to the French, The 
St. Marguerite, once the beloved sanctuary | children of Huguenot parents were to be 


| of Protestant worship. As we cling to the| taken from them by force, and educated by 


memory of the dead, so did the Huguenots | the Roman Catholic monks or nuns. These 
| remember Rochelle. Years—long years of| are but a few of the enactments contained in 
suffering—gone by, a village sprang up, not} the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
twenty miles from New York, and the name| And now come in some of the traditions 
of that village was New Rochelle; and the| which I have heard and collected. 
old men told with tears of the sufferings} A friend of mine, a descendant from some 
their parents had undergone when they were | of the Huguenots who succeeded in emigrating 
little children, far away across the sea, in the| to England, has told me the following par- 
“pleasant” land of France, ticulars of her great-great-grandmother’s 
Richelieu was otherwise occupied after this| escape. This lady’s father was a Norman 
second siege of Rochelle, and had to put his| farmer, or rather small landed proprietor. 
schemes for the extermination of the Hugue-| His name was Lefebvre; he had two sons, 
nots on one side. So they lived in a kind of} grown men, stout and true ; able to protect 
trembling uncertain peace during the re-| themselves, and choose their own line of 
mainder of the reign of Louis the Thirteenth, | conduct. But he had also one little daugh- 
But they strove to avert persecution by un-| ter, Magdalen, the child of his old age, and 
tiring submission. It was not until sixteen | the darling of his house ; keeping it alive and 
hundred and eighty-three that the Huguenots | glad with her innocent prattle. His small 
of the south of France resolved to profess| estate was far away from any large town, 
their religion, and refuse any longer to be| with its corn fields and orchards surrounding 
registered among those of the Roman Catho-/| the old ancestral house. There was plenty 
lic faith ; to be martyrs, rather than apostates | always in it; and though the wife was an 
or hypocrites. On an appointed Sabbath, the| invalid, there was always a sober cheerful- 
old deserted Huguenot churches were re-| ness present, to give a charm to the abun- 
opened ; nay, those in ruins, of which but| dance. 
a few stones remained to tell the tale of| The family Lefebvre lived almost entirely 
having once been holy ground, were peopled | on the produce of the estate, and had little need 
with attentive hearers, listening to the word| for much communication with their nearest 
of God as preached by reformed ministers.} neighbours, with whom, however, as kindly 
Languedoc, Cevennes, Dauphigny, seemed | well-meaning people, they were on good 
alive with Huguenots—even as the High-| terms, although they differed in their reli- 
lands were, at the chieftain’s call, alive with| gion. In those days coffee was scarcely 
armed men, whose tartans had been hidden! known, even in large cities ; honey supplied 
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the place of sugar; and for the potage, the | these were to be he could not tell in this 
éouilli, the vegetables, the salad, the fruit, | moment of bewildered terror ; for, even while 
the garden, farm and orchard of the Lefebvres | he watched the stable-boy at the inn ar- 
was all-sufficient. The woollen cloth was} ranging his horse’s gear without daring to 
spun by the men of the house on winters’ |help him—for fear his early departure and 
evenings, standing by the great wheel, and|undue haste might excite suspicion in the 
carefully and slowly turning it to secure even- | malignant faces he saw gathering about him 
ness of thread. The women took charge of |—even while he trembled: with impatience, 
the linen, gathering, and drying, and beating | his daughter might be carried away out of 
the bad smelling hemp, the ugliest crop that | his sight, for ever and ever. He mounted 
yrew about the farm; and reserving the |and spurred the old horse; but the road:was 
Gelicate blue-flowered flax for the fine thread | hilly, and the steed had not had his. accus- 
needed for the daughter’s trowsseaw; for as |tomed rest; and was poorly fed, according to 
soon as a’ woman child was born, the mother, | the habit of the country; and, at last, he 
lying too faint to work, smiled as she planned | almost stood still at: the foot of every piece of 
the web of dainty linen, which was to be| rising ground. Farmer Lefebvre dismounted, 
woven at Rouen, out of the flaxen thread of |and ran by the horse’s side: up every hill, 
gossamer fineness, to be spun by no hand, as| pulling him along, and encouraging his flag- 
you may guess, but that mother’s own. And | ging speed by every conceivable noise, meant 
the farm-maidens took pride in the store of |to be cheerful, though the tears were fast 
sheets and table napery which they were to | running down the old man’s cheeks. He was 
have a share in preparing for the future | almost sick with the revulsion of his fears, 
wedding of the little baby, sleeping serene in | when he saw Magdalen sitting out in the sun, 
her warm cot, by her mother’s side. Such | playing with the “fromages ” of the mallow- 
being the self-sufficient habits of the Norman | plant, which are such a delight to Norman 
farmers, it was no wonder that in the eventful | children. He got off his: horse, which found 
year of sixteen hundred and: eighty-five,|its accustomed way into the stable. He 
Lefebvre remained ignorant. for many days of | kissed Magdalen over and over again, the 
that: Revocation which was stirring the | tears coming down his cheeks like rain. And 
whole souls of his co-religionists. But there|then he went in to tell his wife—his poor 
was to be a cattle fair at Avranches,.and he|invalid wife. She received the news more 
needed a barren cow to fatten up and salt for | tranquilly than he had done. Long illness 
the winter's provision. Accordingly, the| had deadened the joys and fears of this world 
She could even think and suggest. 


large-boned. Norman horse was accoutred, | to her. 
summer as it was, with all its paraphernalia |“ That night a fishing-smack: was to sail from 
of high-peaked wooden saddle, blue sheep-| Granville to the Channel Islands. Some of 
skin, scarlet. worsted fringe and tassels-; and|the people, who had called at the Lefebvre 
the farmer Lefebvre, slightly stiff in his | farm, on their way to Avranches, had told 








limbs, after sixty winters, got on from the 
horse block by the stable wall, his. little 
daughter Magdalen nodding and kissing her 
hand as he rode away. When he arrived at 
the fair, in the great place before the cathe- 
dral'in Avranches, he was struck with the 
absence of many of those who were united 
to him by the bond of their common perse- 
cuted: religion ;; and on the faces of the 
Huguenot farmers who were there, was an 
expression of gloom and sadness. In answer 
to his inquiries, he learnt for the first: time 
of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
He and his sons could sacrifice anything— 
would be proud of martyrdom if need were 
—but the clause which cut him to the heart, 
was that which threatened that his. pretty, 
innocent, sweet Magdalen might be taken 
from him and consigned to the teachings of 
a convent. A convent, to the Huguenots’ 
excited prejudices, implied a place of dis- 
solute morals, as well. as of. idolatrous 
doctrine. 

Poor Farmer Lefebvre thought no more 
of the cow he went to purchase ; the. life and 
death—nay, the salvation or damnation—of 
his darling, seemed to him to depend. on the 
speed: with which he could reach his home, 
and take measures for her safety. What 


| her of ventures they were making, in sending 

over apples. and pears to be sold in Jersey, 
where the orchard crops had failed. The 
| captain was a iriend of one of her absent 
sons ; for his sake—” 

“But we must part from her—from Mag- 
dalen,; the apple of: our eyes. And she—she 
has never left her home before, never. been 
away from us—who will take care of her? 
Marie, I say, who is to take care of the pre- 
cious child?” And the old man was choked 
with his. sobs. Then his wife made answer, 
and said,— 

“God will take care of our precious child, 
and keep her safe from harm, till we two—or 
you at least, dear husband, can leave this ac- 
cursed land. Or, if we cannot follow her, 
she will be safe for heaven; whereas, if she 
|stays here to be taken to the terrible con- 
vent, hell will be her portion, and we shall 
never see her again—never !” 

So they were stilled by their faith into suf- 
ficient composure to plan for the little girl. 
The old horse was again to be harnessed and 
- into the cart ; and if any spying Romanist 

ooked into the cart, what would they see but 
|straw, and a new mattrass rolled up, and 
peeping out of a sackcloth covering. The 
| mother blessed her child, with a full conviction, 
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| that she should never: see her again. The 
father went with her to Granville. On the 
way the only relief he had was caring for her 
comfort in her strange imprisonment. He 
stroked her cheeks and smoothed her hair 
with his labour-hardened fingers, and coaxed 
her to.eat the food her mother had prepared. 
In the evening her feet were cold; he took 
off his warm flannel jacket to wrap them in. 
Whether it was that chill coming on the heat 
of the excited day, or whether the fatigue 
and grief broke down the old man utterly, no 
ene can say. The child Magdalen was safely 
extricated from her hiding-place at the Quai 
at Granville, and smuggled on board of the 
fishing-smack, with her great chest of clothes, 
and half-collected trowsseaw; the captain took 
her safe to Jersey, and willing friends re- 
ceived her eventually in London. But the 
father—moaning’ to himself, “if I am_ be- 
reaved of my children Iam bereaved,” saying 





if the repetition could charm away the deep 


bed, and died; nor did the mother remain 
long after him. 


father of the Duke of Dantzic, one of Napo- 
leon’s marshals. 


scattered over England; and one of them, as 
I have said, is: the lady who told me this, and 


Huguenots. 

At first the rigorous decrees of the Revoca- 
tion were principally enforced ag 
ministers of religion. They were all required 
to leave Paris at forty-eight hours’ notice, 
under severe penalties for disobedience, Some 
of the most distinguished among them were 
ignominiously forced to leave the country ; 
but the expulsion of these ministers was fol- 
lowed by the emigration of the more faithful 
among their people. 





| 


lowed their pastors; and France was being 
rapidly drained of the more thoughtful and 
intelligent of the none orm (who, as a 
people, had distinguished themselves.in manu- 


minister took the alarm, and prohibited emi- 
.gration, under pain of imprisonment for life ; 
imprisonment for life, including abandonment 
to the tender mercies of the priests. Here 
again I may relate an anecdote told me by 
my friend :—A: husband and wife attempted 
to escape separately from some town in 
Brittany ; the wife succeeded, and reached 
England, where she anxiously awaited her 
husband. The husband was arrested in the 
attempt, and imprisoned. The priest alone 
was eon to visit him ; and, after vainly 
using argument to endeavour to persuade him 
to renounce his obnoxious: religion, the priest, 
with cruel zeal, had recourse to physical tor- 





ture.. There was a'room in the prison with 
an iron floor, and ‘no seat, nor means of sup- 


ty. ° | 
that pitiful sentence over and over again, as 


sense of woe—went home, and took to his} 

One of these Lefebvre sons was the grand- | 
The little daughter’s: de-| 
scendants; though not very numerous, are | 


many other particulars relating to the exiled | 


ainst the! 


In Languedoc this was) 
especially the case; whole congregations fol- 


facture and commerce,) when the King’s} 
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port or rest; into this room the poor Hus 
guenot was introduced, The iron flooring 
was gradually heated (one remembers the 
gouty gentleman whose cure was. effected. by 
asimilar process in “ Sandford and Merton ;” 
but there the heat was not.carried up to tor- 
ture; as:it-was in the Huguenot’s case) 5 still 
the brave man was faithful. The process'was 
repeated ; all in vain.. The flesh on the soles 
of his feet was burnt off, and he was a cripple 
for life ; but, cripple or sound, dead. or alive; 
a Huguenot he remained. And by and bye, 
they grew weary of their useless cruelty, and 
the poor man was allowed to hobble about on 
crutches, How it was that he obtained his 
liberty at last, my informant could not tell. 
He only knew that, after years of imprison- 
ment and torture, a poor grey cripple was 
seen wandering about the streets of London, 
making vain inquiries for his wife in his 
broken English, as little understood by most 
as the Moorish maiden’s cry for “Gilbert, 
Gilbert.” Some one at last directed him to 
a coffee-house near Soho Square,. kept by 
;an emigrant, who thrived upon the art, 
even then national, of making. good coffee. 
It was the resort of the Huguenots, many 
of whom by this time had turned their in- 
telligence to good account in busy commer- 
cial England. 

To this coffee-house the poor cripple hied 
himself ; but no one knew of his wife ; she 
might be alive, or she might be dead; it 
seemed as if her name had vanished from the 
earth. In the corner sat a pedlar listening 
| to everything, but saying nothing. He had 
| come to London to lay in a stock of wares 
| for his rounds. Now the three harbours of 
|the French emigrants.were Norwich, where 
they established the manufacture of Norwich 
crape ; Spitalfields in London, where they 
embarked in the silk-trade ; and Canterbury, 
where a colony of them carried on one or two 
delicate employments, such as jewellery, wax- 
bleaching, &. The pedlar took. Canterbury 
in his way, and sought among the French 
residents for a woman who might correspond 
to the missing wife. She was there, earning 
her livelihood as a milliner, and. believing her 
husband to be either a galley-slave, or dead 
long. since in some of the terrible prisons. 
But, on hearing the pedlar’s tale, she set 
off at once to London, and found her poor 
crippled husband, who lived many years 
afterwards in Canterbury, supported. by his 
wife’s exertions. 

Another Huguenot couple determined to 
emigrate. They could disguise themselves ; 
but. their baby? If they were seen passing 
through the gates of the town in which they 
lived with a child, they would instantly be 
arrested, suspected Huguenots as. they were. 
Their expedient was to wrap the baby into'a 
formless bundle ;.to one end of which was 
attached a string; and then, taking advan- 
tage of the deep gutter which runs: in. the 
centre of so many old streets in French towns- 
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they placed the baby 
one of the gates, after dusk. ‘The gend’arme 
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(Conducted by 


in this hollow, close tolant of a knightly name in Froissart, a 


Protestant merchant of Rochelle, was ap- 


came out to open the gate tothem. They | pointed undertaker for this settlement. They 


were suddenly summoned to see a sick rela- 
tion, they said ; they were known to have an 
infant child, which no Huguenot mother 
would willingly leave behind to be brought up 
by Papists. So the sentinel concluded that 
they were not going to emigrate, at least this 
time ; and locking the great town gates be- 
hind them, he re-entered his little guard- 
room. “Now, quick! quick! the string 
under the gate! Catch it with your hook 
stick. There in the shadow. There! Thank 
God! the baby is safe; it has not cried! 
Pray God the sleeping-draught be not too 
strong!” It was not too strong: father, 
mother, and babe escaped to England, and 
their descendants may be reading this very 
paper. 

England, Holland, and the Protestant 
states of Germany were the places of refuge 
for the Norman and Breton Protestants. 
From the south of France escape was more 
difficult. Algerine pirates infested the Medi- 
terranean, and the small vessels in which 
many of the Huguenots embarked from the 
southern ports were an easy prey. There 
were Huguenot slaves in Algiers and Tripoli 
for years after the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. Most Catholic Spain caught some 
of the fugitives, who were welcomed by the 
Spanish Inquisition with a different kind of 
greeting from that which the wise, far-seeing 
William the Third of England bestowed on 
such of them as sought English shelter after 
his accession. We will return to the condi- 
tion of the English Huguenots presently. 
First, let us follow the fortunes of those 
French Protestants who sent a letter to the 
State of Massachusetts (among whose his- 
torical papers it is still extant) giving an 
account of the persecutions to which they 
were exposed, and the distress they were 
undergoing, stating the wish of many of them 
to emigrate to America, and asking how far 
they might have privileges allowed them for 
following out their pursuit of agriculture. 
What answer was returned may be guessed 
from the fact that a tract of land comprising 
about eleven thousand acres at Oxford, near 
the present town of Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, was granted to thirty Huguenots, who 
were invited to come over and settle there. 
The invitation came like a sudden summons 
to a land of hope across the Atlantic. There 
was no time for preparations ; these might 
excite suspicion ; they left the “ pot boiling 
on the fire ” (to use the expression of one of 
their descendants), and carried no clothes 
with them but what they wore. The New 
Englanders had too lately escaped from reli- 
gious persecution themselves, not to welcome, 
and shelter and clothe these poor refugees 
when they once arrived at ston. The 
little French colony at Oxford was called a 


plantation ; and Gabriel Bernon, a descend-!convey the women and little ones; and the 


sent for a French Protestant minister, and 
assigned to him a salary of forty pounds a 
year. They bent themselves assiduously to 
the task of cultivating the half-cleared land, 
on the borders of which lay the dark forest, 
among which the Indians prowled and lurked, 
ready to spring upon the unguarded house- 
holds. To protect themselves from this 
creeping deadly enemy, the French built a 
fort, traces of which yet remain. But on the 
murder of the Johnson family, the French 
dared no longer remain on the bloody spot ; 
although more than ten acres of ground were 
in oubdin cultivation around the fort ; and 
long afterwards those who told in hushed, 
awe-struck voices of the Johnson murder, 
could point to the rose-bushes, the apple and 
pear trees yet standing in the Frenchmen’s 
deserted gardens. Mrs, Johnson was a sister 
of Andrew Sigourney, one of the first 
Huguenots who came over. He saved his 
sister’s life by dragging her by main force 
through a back door, while the Indians. 
massacred her children, and shot down her 
husband at his own threshold. To preserve 
her life was but a cruel kindness. 

Gabriel Bernon lived to a patriarchal age, 
in spite of his early sufferings in France and 
the wild Indian cries of revenge around his 
home in Massachusetts. He died rich and 

hee eh He had kissed Queen Anne’s 

and, and become intimate with some of the 
English nobility, such as Lord Archdale, the 
Quaker Governor of Carolina, who had lands 
and governments in the American States. 
The descendants of the Huguenot refugees 
repaid in part their debt of gratitude to 
Massachusetts in various ways during the 
War of Independence ; one, Gabriel Mani- 
gault, by advancing a large loan to further 
the objects of it. Indeed, three of the nine 
presidents of the old Congress, which con- 
ducted the United States through the Re- 
volutionary War, were descendants of the 
French Protestant refugees. General Francis 
Marion, who fought bravely under Washing- 
ton, was of Huguenot descent. In fact, both 
in England and France, the Huguenot refu- 
gees showed themselves temperate, indus- 
trious, thoughtful, and intelligent people, full 
of good principle and strength of character. 
But all this is implied in the one circumstance 
that they suffered and emigrated to secure 
the rights of conscience. 

In the State of New York they fondly 
called their plantation or settlement, by the 
name of the precious city which had beem 
their stronghold, and where they had suffered 
so much. New Rochelle was built on the 
shore of Long Island Sound, twenty-three 
miles from New York. On the Saturday 
afternoons, the inhabitants of New Rochelle 
harnessed their horses to their carts, to 
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men in the prime of life walked all the dis- 
tance to New York, camping out in their 
carts in the environs of the city, through the 
night, till the bell summoned them on Sunday 
morning to service, in the old Church du 
Saint Esprit. In the same way they re- 
turned on Sunday evening. The old longing 
for home recorded in Allan Cunningham’s 
ballad— 


“‘Tt's hame, and it’s hame, hame fain would I be; 
O, hame, hame, hame, to my ain countree !”"— 


clung to the breasts, and caused singular 
melancholy in some of them. There was one 
old man who went every day down to the 
sea shore, to look and gaze his fill towards 
the beautiful cruel land where most of his 
life had been passed. With his face to the 
east—his eyes strained, as if by force of longing 
jooks he could see the far distant France—he 
said his morning prayers, and sang one of 
Clément Marot’s hymns. There had been 
an edition of the Psalms of David, put into 
French rhyme, (“ Pseaumes de David, mis en 
Rime frangoise, par Clément Marot et Théo- 
dore de Béze)”, published in as small a form 
as possible, in order that the book might be 
concealed in their bosoms, if the Huguenots 
were surprised in their worship while they 
lived in France. 

Nor were Oxford and New Rochelle the 
only settlements of the Huguenots in the 
United States. Farther south again they | 
were welcomed, and found resting-places in 
Virginia and South Carolina. 

I now return to the Huguenots in England. 
Even during James the Second’s reign, col- 
lections were made for the refugees ; and, in 
the reign of his successor, fifteen thousand 
pounds were voted by Parliament “to be 
distributed among persons of quality, and all 
such as by age or infirmity were unable to 
support themselves.” There are still, or 
were not many years ago, a few survivors of 





the old Huguenot stock, who go on quarter- 
day to claim their small benefit from this fund 
at the Treasury ; and doubtless at the time it 
was granted there were many friendless and 
helpless to whom the little pensions were 
inestimable boons. But the greater part 


_ Were active, strong men, full of good sense 


and practical talent; and they preferred 
taking advantage of the national good-will in 
& more independent form. Their descendants 
bear honoured names among us. Sir Samuel 
Romilly, Mrs. Austin, and Miss Harriet 
Martineau, are three of those that come most 
prominently before meas I write ; but each of 
these names are suggestive of others in the 
same families worthy of note. Sir Samuel 
Romilly’s ancestors came from the south of 
France, where the paternal estate fell to a 
distant relation rather than to the son, because 
the former was a Catholic, while the latter 
had preferred a foreign country with “ free- 
dom to worship God.” In Sir Samuel Romilly’s 
account of his father and grandfather, it is 
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i easy to detect the southern character pre- 


dominating. Most affectionate, impulsive, 
generous, carried away by transports of anger 
and of grief, tender and true in all his rela- 
tionships—the reader does not easily forget 
the father of Sir Samuel Romilly, with his 
fond adoption of Montaigne’s idea, “ playin 
on a flute by the side of his daughter’s be 
in order to waken her in the morning.” No 
wonder he himself was so beloved! But 
there was much more demonstration of affec- 
tion in all these French households, if what 
I have gathered from their descendants be 
correct, than we English should ever dare to 
manifest. 

French was the language still spoken 
among themselves sixty and seventy years 
after their ancestors had quitted France. In 
the Romilly family, the father established it 
as a rule, that French should be always 
spoken on a Sunday. Forty years later, the 
lady to whom I have so often alluded was 
living, an orphan child, with two maiden 
aunts, in the heart of London city. They 
always spoke French. English was the fo- 
reign language; and a certain pride was 
cultivated in the little damsel’s mind by the 
fact of her being reminded every now and 
then that she was a little French girl; bound 
to be polite, gentle, and attentive in manners ; 
to stand till her elders gave her leave to sit 
down ; to curtsey on entering or leaving a 
room. She attended her relations to the 
early market near Spitalfields ; where many 
herbs not in general use in England, and 
some “weeds” were habitually brought b 
the market-women for the use of the Frenc 
people. Burnet, chervil, dandelion were 
amongst the number, in order to form the 
salads which were a principal dish at meals. 
There were still hereditary schools in the 
neighbourhood, kept by descendants of the 
first refugees who established them, and to 
which the Huguenot families still sent their 
children. A kind of correspondence was 
occasionally kept up with the unseen and 
distant relations in France ; third or fourth 
cousins it might be. As was to be expected, 
such correspondence languished and died by 
slow degrees. But tales of their ancestors’ 
sufferings and escapes beguiled the long 
winter evenings. Though far away from 
France, though cast off by her a hundred 
years before, the gentle old ladies, who had 
lived all their lives in London, considered 
France as their country, and England asa 
strange land. Upstairs, too, was a great 
chest—the very chest Magdalen Lefebvre 
had had packed to accompany her in her 
flight, and escape in the mattress. The 
stores her fond mother had provided for her 
trousseau were not yet exhausted, though she 
slept in her grave ; and out of them her little 
orphan descendant was dressed; and when 
the quaintness of the pattern made the child 
shrink from putting on so peculiar a dress, 
she was asked, “ Are you not a little French 
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I have now told all I know about the 
print —there are none like it in| Huguenots. I pass the mark to some one 


girl? You ought to be proud of wearing 
a Freneh 
England.” In all this, her relations and | else. 
their circle seem to have differed fron | —————————_—— 
the refugee friends of old Mr. Romilly, 
who, we are told, “desired nothing less CHIPS. 

THE HISTORY OF A COAL CELL 


than to preserve the memory of their 
origin; and their chapels were therefore 

ill-attended. A large uncouth room, the| A cELL, according to the prison disciplina- 
avenues to which were narrow courts and rian, is a solitary chamber for the confinement 
dirty alleys, . with irregular un-/ ofa guilty member of society : a cell, according 
painted pews, and dusty unplastered walls ;|to the galvanist, is a small receptacle for 
a congregation consisting principally of some | certain elements from which galvanic fluid is 
strange-looking old women scattered here! evolved: a cell, according to the botanist, is 
and there,” &c. Probably these old ladies|“a little closed vesicle, the basis of all the 
looked strange to the child, who recorded | varied vegetation of the world.” It is the 
these early impressions in after life, because | history of this last cell that we wish to give. 

they clung with fond pride to the dress of} Although wonderfully minute, this cell 
their ancestors, and decked themselves out! plays an important part in the life-of both 
in the rich grotesque raiment which had) animal and vegetable creation. Not only 
formed part of their mother’s trowsseau. At|do we and all other animals depend upon 
any rate, there certainly was a little colony in| the workings of the cell for our nutrition, 
the heart. of the City, at the end of the last|for the preparation of our daily food, 
century, who took pride in their descent from |and for the purification of the atmosphere 
the suffering Huguenots, who mustered up| which we breathe; but ourselves are made 
relics of.the old homes and the old times in| up of cells, As in the vegetable world—from 
Normandy or Languedoc. A sword wielded| the Arctic snow-plant lying in red patches 
by some great-grandfather in the wars of the| for miles on the ground, an cui of one 
League ; a gold whistle, such as hung ever| cell only, up to the oak which includes in its 
ready at the master’s girdle, before bells were| structure unnumbered millions of cells—so 
known in houses, or ready to summon out-of-| in the animal world, from the tiniest animal- 
doors labourers ; some of the very ornaments| cule up to man himself, the whole chain of 
sold at the famous curiosity-shop at Warwick | organism is built up by cells. 

for ladies to hang at their chdtelaines, within| What we know of the growth of the plant- 
this last ten years, were brought over by the} cell may be simply stated thus :—It is com- 
flying Huguenots. And there were precious! posed of a wall, tough though delicate and 











strangely-wrought silver spoons, the handle 
of which enclosed the bow] ; a travelling-case, 
containing a gold knife, spoon, and fork, and 
|| a erystal goblet, on which the coat-of-arms 
was engraved in gold; all these, and many 
other relics, tell of the affluence and refine- 



































their religion. 
There is yet an hespital (or rather great 

















somewhere near the City Road, which is sup- 

















were prosperous in trade after settling in 
England. But it has lost much of its distine- 
tive national character. Fifty or sixty years 
ago, a visitor might have heard the inmates 
|| of this Hospital chattering away in anti- 
quated French ; now they speak English, for 
the majority of their ancestors in four gene- 
rations have been English, and probably some 
of them do not know a word of French. 
Each inmate has a comfortable bedroom, a 
smal annuity for clothes, &c., and sits and 
has meals in a public dining-room. As a 
little amusing mark of deference to the land 
of their founders, I may mention that a Mrs. 
Stephens, who was admitted within the last 
thirty years, became Madame St. Etienne as 
soon as she entered the hospital. 








































ne by the proceeds of land bequeathed (T' 
lieve) by some of the first refugees, who | 





Bibles, secured by silver elasps and corners ;| transparent, with a semi-fluid lining. This 


lining has the power of doubling internally ; 
and, each of these interior divisions receivin 

a coating of cell-wall, becomes a perfect celle 
bursting forth to renew the same process, 
This beautifully simple operation is carried 
(on frequently with the most marvellous 


ment the refugees left behind for the sake of rapidity. In the Bovistia Gigantica, a rapidly 


| growing fungus, it is calculated that twenty 
| thousand new cells are formed every minute, 


almshouse) for aged people of French descent | The plant therefore is composed in its entire 


bulk of cells assuming various forms, accord- 
ing to external pressure or internal nutrition ; 
and, upon the processes which go on within 
ithe cell, is dependent the very existence of 
|the world as at present constituted. The 
| structure of the cell-wall is such that, not 
| being soluble, it permits the passage of fluids, 
The whole of the nourishment of the cell is 
obtained by the absorption of fluids from the 
earth in which are dissolved gases and salts ; 
and upon this nourishment, and the manner 
in which it is performed, rests the whole 
framework of creation, The materials re- 
tained by the cell undergo, in its interior, 
chemical changes which man can only admire; 
while, with the aid of the most complicated 
apparatus, he vainly attempts to imitate 
them, 

Dissolved in water, the cell receives car- 
bonic acid, ammonia, and certain salts and 
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other matters; and from those materials it universe. This fuel man raises fyom the 
prepares not onlyall that is necessary tothe life | bowels of the earth for his own comfort and 
of the plant itself, but all that is necessary to| convenience ; and never dreams that in doing 
the life of man. It produces starch, sugar, gum, | so he is doing anything more than availing 
oil ; and, in addition, all those nutritious sub-| himself of the wonderful power of the plant- 
stances upon which depends the power of eell to store up light and heat for his use. But 
vegetable products to form animal tissue, and here we may see a new relation of the cell 
therefore their nutrient power in relation to! to the great laws of the universe ; it is neces- 











man. Out of the few materials mentioned, 
the cell elaborates the whole of the sub- 
stances upon which we feed and live ; and 
not only these, but very many of the conve- 
niences and comforts of life—caoutchoue and 
gutta percha, to wit ; while our organic drugs 
are almost without exception derived from 
this source. We cannot stay to enumerate 
the thousand and one materials with which | 
the cell itself supplies us independently of the | 
secretions, some of which we have mentioned ; 
although among these are included cotton, | 
flax, wood and coal—four great sources of 
the prosperity of this country. 

The operations of the cell in the formation 
of coal ure so highly interesting and impor- 
tant that we must devote a minute to 
explaining the relation of the living cell to 
fossil coal. This is connected with the in- 
fluence of light and heat on the cell—that 
is, the action of the sun upon the plant. 
Except under the influence of light and 
heat, the cell will not perform its great) 
function of purifying the air we breathe, and | 


rendering it fit for respiration by decomposing | 


the carbonie acid, retaining the carbon and 


| the great bulk of both plants an 


sary that, for the purpose of respiration, the 
atmosphere should be temporarily purified of 
that carbonic acid gas which is fatal to 
animal life ; but if this gradual abstraction 
of carbon were to go on unbalanced by any 
returning source, the increase of animal and 
vegetable organism would be impossible, for 
animals is 
pure carbon; we ourselves are walking 
masses of carbon. Notwithstanding that 
fresh masses of carbon are supplied from 
voleanie and other sources, still these would 
be insufficient to counterbalance the quantity 
abstracted ; and there can be no doubt that 
in digging up the coal, men are furnishing the 


| means under a natural law, which they uncon- 
sciously obey, of the increase of their species. 


We cannot refuse to see in this an instance of 
the beautiful adaptation of the laws of 
nature to created beings; of the complete 
subservience to man of the great organic laws 
of the universe ; of their instrumentality in 
promoting his comfort ; and the necessity he 
is under of acting in accordance with and 
support of those laws. 

We have but dipped into the great sea of 





restoring the oxygen to the atmosphere. The | 


manner in which light and heat act in the 
cell, is well exphinel by a theory supported 
by Dr. Edwin Lankester. He supposes that 
this important operation is effected by the 
combination of light and heat, with the 
carbon in the plant-cell; and that by this 
combination the plant is very slowly fossil- 
ised. Two thousand years after the com- 
mencement of that process it is dug up as 
coal and burnt. Now burning we know 
to be merely a process of oxidation, We 
oxidise the contents of the fossil cell ; and 
what is the result? Our fires give off carbonic 
acid and give out light and heat; that is, by 
supplying the oxygen given off before, we 
have the old combination of carbon and 
oxygen. Can anything give us a higher 
idea of the marvellous beauty and simplicity 
of the operations of nature? Carbonic acid 
gas, which we give off in enormous quantities 
from our lungs in the process of respiration, 
and which, if allowed to accumulate in the 
atmosphere, would destroy human life, is 
absorbed by the coal-making plant, and 
becomes the chief element of its nutrition: 
the oxygen of which it is partly composed, 
and which is necessary to human life, is re- 
stored to the atmosphere. The carbon, being 
retained, is converted, on the one hand, by 
the plant-cell into nourishment for the animal 
creation ; and on the other, it is made into a 
fuel, which becomes the great civiliser of the 


wonders, which the history of this small 
'vesicle, the cell, presents in its vegetable 
existence only. Hereafter we may speak of 
| the further history of the cell. 


| 
| 
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| THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN ; 
AND THE PRINCE DE VENDOME. 


Art the beginning of the Turkish troubles 
a very singular personage arrived at the 
court of the Sultan to take part in them ; for 
there is nothing your true knight-errant loves 
like troubled waters. He called himself 
Louis de Valois, Duke of Vendéme, and 
haughtily asserted that he descended from 
the last scion of an ancient race of French 
kings, and that he was in reality heir to the 
throne of France. He said indeed that he and 
His. Sublimity the Sultan of Constantinople 
were the only two legitimate sovereigns in the 
world with whom he was acquainted. 

His arrival created an immense sensation. 
Selim Pasha assured Hamed Bey, in a con- 
fidential whisper, that he came to entreat the 
protection of the Sultan of Constantinople 
against the attacks of the Russians and 
Chinese—a race of barbarian infidels who lived 
near a place called London, of which he had 
often heard from a Christian dog of a merchant, 
who bought the figs and olives of his Pashalik. 
He assured the listening Hamed, with many 
wise wags of his venerable beard, that His 
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Sublimity the Sultan had been graciously 

leased to receive the royal envoy, who had 
Ries presented by the French ambassador 
on his hands and knees, with many marks of 
his august favour; that he had deigned to 
accept the suzerainty of France, which was 
henceforth, and for ever, to be held in fief of 
the Sultan of Constantinople, and to pay an 
annual tribute. Finally, the Pasha, opening 
the inmost recesses of his gifted and amiable 
mind to the faithful Hamed, proceeded to show 
him how he meant to undermine the favour of 
the subject monarch, in order that he himself 
might be named Prince or Waywode of France 
at some future date, This would be an easy 
thing, inasmuch as an infidel might always 
be safely accused of blaspheming the true 
faith, or of having stamped on the spot where 
the Sultan’s shadow had rested while going 
to the mosque, or of being a Sheytan, or evil 
spirit. This virtuous man’s aim being thus 
accomplished, he would lose no time in 
appointing the wondering Hamed as his 
kaimacam, or lieutenant. 

The news flew from mouth to mouth as 
fast as breath could carry it. The men of 
Constantinople began to treat the French 
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{{Conductea by 


well studied his part, knew that nothing is 
more respected in the East than a splendid 
retinue. He had secretaries, aides-de-camp, 


grooms, and horses, all obtained on credit; | 
and things at first went smoothly enough, | 


Day after day he enacted the part of the 


courtly host to admiring pashas and beys, | 
who went away full of his praises. His | 


Highness and his Highness’s wife—one of 
those pretty, quiet women who always fall in 
love with a lion—were an honour to the hotel 
at which they lived. They promised also to 
be a considerable profit, for they lived in the 
best rooms at a great expense, just at the 
very time when the eau monde, and travellers 
who came to Constantinople, were all too glad 
to run away into the country to escape the 
fierce heats of summer. 

At length came the unlucky quarter of an 
hour, so pathetically mentioned by immortal 
Rabelais. 
presented his bill. ‘The Prince was all 
affability. He had not time to see his 
bankers just then, but would send to them to 


come to him immediately he could spare the | 


but a 
If, however, 


time. Unluckily, he had no mone 
thousand pound note by him. 


One morning, the bowing landlord | 


subjects in the place with unusual marks of | M. Bouffet had change, eh {—and the Prince, | 
kindness and protection, and all were eager in | in his brocaded dressing-gown (got on credit 
portioning out to their own profit the goods| over the way), rose from his honoured seat | 
of the subject land which had just submitted | upon his august legs, and looked towards a 
itself so dutifully, and become annexed to | splendid escritoire—which was quite empty, | 
their country. 
would be forthcoming by and bye. 


Hey! what fat pashaliks | for it had only just been sent homne—and His 

Highness twirled the golden key in his hand 
Meantime, it soon became known that His | with an inquiring glance. 

Highness the Duke de Vendéme aspired to| Mine host was all blushes and apologies. 

the command in chief of the armies of Con-|He was desolated at having deranged His 


stantinople, in the war which was then ex-| Royal Highness, Might he be permitted to | 


pected with the Russians. This seemed | retire himself ? 
reasonable enough under such circumstances, ; onser 
thought his believers. He was a man, too,|the Princess, His Highness’s august consort, 


whose air and manners were admirably |sent for Madame Bouffet, and made her the 


The Prince consented ; and, shortly after, | 


calculated to support pretensions, however 
extravagant. He had a plentiful stock of the 
gravity, assurance, and plausibility which 
‘succeed so well with Orientals. In person 
he was of gigantic stature, and though 
his face was not of the cast which pleases a 
physiognomist, he was handsome. His fore- 
head was high, but narrow; the nose and 
mouth well cut; but the shifting and un- 
certain expression of the eye never could 
have belonged to an honest man, It seemed 
always to be mutely asking how much you 
believed of him, or trying to penetrate into 
your thoughts, and see if you had heard or 
‘suspected anything against him. For the rest, 
he wore his beard, already growing grey, 
after the fashion of the Orientals, and dressed 
in a manner rather more imposing than is 
usual among French gentlemen of real rank 
and consideration ; but, perhaps this was 
part of his tactics, and not ill judged if it 
were so. 

He took up his quarters at the first hotel 
in Constantinople, and engaged a numerous 
suite ; for the clever man, who seemed to have 





prettiest compliments possible upon the 
general arrangements and excellence of the 
hotel. Madame Bouffet received them curt- 
seying to the ground, She was an English- 
woman, and had been “own maid to Her 
Excellency the British Ambassadress, but 
she never expected to have the honour of 
seeing a crowned ’ed under her ’umble reuf, 
but ryalty was scarce in these rumbustical” 
(she meant republican) “ days, and so it wuss, 
yer Ryal Majesty’s ’"Ighness.” 

Her Ryal Majesty’s "Ighness complimented 
Madame Bouffet again on the excellence of 
her political opinions, and having learned all 
the scandal of the place and ascertained that 
Madame Bouffet had never expected to marry 
a Frenchman, “which her father was in the oil 
and Italian business, but had married her 
mother-in-law, and sent her out to service, 
which she never was brought up teu,” with 
much other information of a similar nature ; 
and having given Mrs. Bouffet a dress, worn 
by her royal self at the coronation (it was 
black satin), accordingly, the storm was lulled 
for a time. Mercy on us, what humbugs those 
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quiet, gentle women are ; what proficients in 
roguery a roguish husband can make them ; 
whata very right arm of help they are in 
good or evil—true as steel in the darkest 
adversity ! 

The days rolled on, however, and all 
things must come to an end with time. 
Inquisitive persons began to remark, that 
His Highness’s visitors were all men of Con- 
stantinople, and that neither his ambassador, 
or any other considerable person among the 
Franks, appeared to be aware of his exist- 
ence, or called upon him—except the chargé 
affaires of Tombuctoo—and his character 
as a Lothario was so well known, and the 
| Princess was so pretty, that Mrs. Bouffet 


| dispensed with. 


of a long sight-seeing day were over, brought 
his whole party to the hotel to dinner. 
M. Bouffet who, like every one else in Con- 
stantinople, had formerly had something to do 
with one of the overgrown embassies, greeted 
the young official with that mixture of respect 


not to light a cigar, because they were then 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


it was very natural that the young gentle- 

man should require “ce bon Bouffet” to ex- 
| plain himself more at length ; which he did. 
| The attaché laughed, and opined that he had 
| been preciously taken in. 

Bouffet persisted in vowing that his story 
of the Prince’s arrival and pretensions was 
undeniable, for that he had trusted him to 
the amount of many thousands of francs. 
“But,” resumed the puzzled Bouffet, “ Mon- 
_ sieur the Count would have an opportunity 
of seeing the Prince in person at the table 
@hote, where His Highness was graciously 
_ pleased to dine.” 

Poor Bouffet said “Highness,” and “gra- 
ciously pleased” still, though terribly chap- 

fallen, It is hard to give up a pleasant error, 
| and little people are quite as fond of “ booing” 
as great ones are of being “booed” to. Poor 
Bouffet, he had been bragging of his guest 
till the rival hotel (kept by two elderly 
Englishwomen who quarrelled with every- 
body) felt quite snubbed ; and now, instead of 
ae his doors thronged with an admiring 
crowd waiting for the Prince to go out, he 
would become the ridicule of the whole 
Christian quarter of Constantinople, and be 
bitterly reproached by all who had trusted 
his illustrious guest upon his braggadocio 
representations. 

he imposing presence and suite of the 
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attaché. He thought Bouffet might have 
mistaken, and that he really saw before him 
a man of royal rank. But, alas! on the left- 
hand of His Highness sat his secretary, and 
the moment that the eye of the attaché felh 
upon him doubt was at an end, for he recog- 
nised him as a rogue who had been convicted 
of all sorts of dishonesty, and to whom he 
had often given a few francs in contemptuous 
pity. Looking also more fearlessly now at 
the Princess, a smile broke over his face at. 
the recognition of an old acquaintance. Her 
Royal Highness turned pale as she met the 
arch look of this young gentleman; the Prince 
bit his lips, and the bubble burst. 

It was with a very different face that M. 


| thought his visits might as well have been | Bouffet rendered himself on the following day 


in the apartments of Monsieur. He came with 


At last one of the French attachés came in | a long bill in hand, with his wife conversing in 
' from the country to lionise a party of his | audible whispers at the door; with the listen- 
compatriots, who wished to see the wonders | ing servants behind him on the stairs ;—but. 
of the land, and this young gentleman having | who has not seen the admirable picture of 
nothing better before him, when the fatigues | “ Waiting for a remittance ?” 


The Duke de Vendéme was not staggered. 
He did not quail even before the enraged eye 
of his enemy. The conversation was long 
between them; but Madame Bouffet at last 
stole into the room ; the whispering waiters 
on the stairs were hushed ; mine host’s angry 


and familiarity which belongs peculiarly to| voice died away into a respectful murmur. 
the manner of foreign upper-servants. When, |The Prince would go to his bankers and pay 
however, he mildly requested the attaché | the bill within an hour or two. 


He went out into the street with towering 


| standing immediately under the windows of | crest and courteous bow; mine host thought 
| Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Vendéme, | that Monsieur the Count (the attaché) had 


“mocked himself with him,” and that the 
things he had heard to the disadvantage 
of their Highnesses were a mauvaise 
plaisanterie. 

It was a wet day; for there are wet days 
in Constantinople as well as in London. The 
unpaved streets were like a quagmire—all 
mud and slosh; but the erect and stately 
form of the adventurer strode on to the 
quarter where the merchants lived, and 
went at once to the principal bankers, and 
offered them a bill on Aldgate Pump for 
a considerable sum. He knew he could 
make no such mistake as to ask for a small 
one. 

“Had His Highness a letter of credit on 
their house ?” 

“No. It had not yet reached him. The 
war might have retarded the post.” 

The banker looked grave. 

“ Had he a letter from the ambassador ?” 

The Prince smiled, “ What French noble- 
man would know M. de , the Ambassa- 
dor of the Republic !” said the Prince in his 
grand way. 

The banker, who like most men who have 
made fortunes from very small beginnings, 
was a legitimist, and who also, like most of 
the Europeans in Constantinople, was at war 
with his ambassador, acknowledged internally 
that this excuse was a valid one. He was 


| Duke, however, at first even staggered the! just on the point of desiring his cashier to 
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pay the value of the draft, and then retiring lin person to the Grand Vizier and offer hig 
into his gloomy little sanctum behind the/| services to the cause of Constantinople. 
counting-house with one .of those respectful}! That worthy received the French Prince 
bows to fullen greatness a Frenchman knows | with much distinction, and offered him pipes 
so well how to make, when his visitor broke | and coffee ; the pipe-sticks were made of the 
silence again and was lost. rarest and lightest wood, and their mouth- 
One of the great secrets of successful nego-| pieces were of jewelled amber. The coffee 
tiation isto know how to keep silence—never| was served in dainty eups of gold filagree, 
to speak one superfluous word. Our hero, | richly jewelled, for all the luxury of the Fast 
however, like all his tribe was impulsive ;.and} has taken refuge in pipe-sticks and coffee- 
his way of life had given him an opinion of|cups. As the adventurer looked round the 
mankind which is the most perfectly wrong | merble hall, with its long vistas opening on 
of all. He thought everybody on the look|the costliest flowers, the silver tables, the 
out to commit a robbery where they could do | mosaic pavement, and the smiling Vizier, his 
so with impunity. heart swelled within him. \ 
It very often happens that a man looks} But here he failed. He failed, because like | 
most stern when he is really most disposed | all his class, he took too radical and summary | 
to yield. This was the case with the banker, | views of political matters. It happened that | 
and while the order to his cashier was just |in the famous quarrel between ConStantinople | 
trembling on his lips, the adventurer thought | and St. Petersburg, the governments of Great | 








he saw refusal there. 

“TI only want the money for a short time,” 
he said incautiously, “and if you will advance 
me twenty thousand piastres I will give the 
bill for thirty.” 

The game was lost; the player had been 
too eager to win. “I never lend money upon 
such terms,” said the banker, frozen straight- 
way into ice. 

The rest of the day was spent in sickening 
anxiety, in the hopeless attempt of an un- 
known stranger to talk people, whom he had 
never seen before, out of that which they 
valued most on earth—their money. Every- 


body to whom the splendid gentleman applied 
on that rainy sloppy day, referred him at once 
to the great banker, and he went with wet 
poots from one -sneering trader to another, 
mortified and humiliated. In vain he tried 
to stiffen his tell-tale under-lip, and to look | 


his man in the face with those shifty dishonest 
eyes. He might indeed correct the huskiness 
of his voice from the contents of a little flask 
he carried about with him, and put on some 
of the usual charm of his manner ; but* more 
was too much for him, and the day closed 
with his utter defeat. 

Wet through in spite of his umbrella, be- 
draggied, dispirited, feeling as if every hair 
of his head were made of wire which grew 
an inch a minute, he returned to his hotel. 
But he was no common Jerry Sneak. There 
was the same handsome winning smile for 
Madame Bouffet, who stood waiting for his 
return ; the same pleasant good day for her 
husband ; the same firm stride and gallant 
bearing, as if he had a few loose thousands 
for present expenses in the little empty casket 
upstairs. To the inquiring looks of mine 
host, he said that his bankers were.to send to 
him on the following day. 

But his plans were deranged. He must 
hasten his movements during the brief time 
of consideration yet left him. Instead of 
carrying on a tardy negotiation with the| 


} 


Britain and France had promised to assist the | 
former power in the unequal struggle. It was, | 
however, for a long time extremely doubtf 
of what this promised assistance was really to 
consist. Whether it was to be moral aid, or 
physical aid, or money, or advice, or re- 
proaches, and mere meddling. The Grand | 
Vizier perhaps knew as much about the | 
matter as most people, but our hero knew | 
nothing at all. He had therefore blindly | 
| adopted the popular opinion, which was, that 
|the English and French fleets were merely 
| waiting in the neighbourhood to seize on 
Constantinople during the tumult of the 
| war, and divide the spoil between them; | 
|just as a braee of lawyers take advantage | 
|of the disputes of individual litigants, to | 
fill their own pouches at the expense of | 
both. 
| Big with this idea, our hero proposed to 
|the Grand Vizier a notable plan for burning | 
the two fleets as they lay at anchor, and | 
thus getting rid of these troublesome and 
uncertain friends at once. The Vizier never | 
moved a muscle while the soldier of fortune 
detailed his plan, though the French ambas- | 
sador had just left him with the most cordial 
assurances of friendship and support, in which 
he fully believed. 

All Orientals are fond of intrigue. He 
continued to listen to his visitor with the 
utmost politeness, and when he had_ con- 
cluded, begged him to put his ae into 
writing, when it should be laid before His 
Sublimity the Sultan. The Vizier saw an 
excellent means of thus recommending him- 
self to the French and English ambassadors, 
and took leave of his guest with many warm 
expressions of thanks. 

The Prince had no need to hang his beard 
now. He would soon be made a field-mar- 
shal at least, and the field-marshals of 
Constantinople were paid a thousand pounds 
a month. He had succeeded beyond his ut- 
most hopes. He had no fear of duns or hotel- 





Pashas to whom he was daily making 
presents bought on credit, he resolved to go 


keepers. “After all,” he said to the Prin- 
cess, as he finished and sealed his proposal 
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in the evening, “There is nothing like 
energy ; and if a man has only the courage 
to pursue fortune boldly, he is sure to win 
her.” 

So the duns were put off by the most 
stately and wonderful exeuses from day to 
day, and Bouffet and his wife retained in 
the same awe-struck respect. At the end of 
a week, the Prince called again upon the 
Grand Vizier, 

His Excellency received his guest with the 
same pleasant smile as before, but there were 
no pipes and coffee. Perhaps the Grand 
Vizier had no time to attend to such trifles, 
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dealer, a drunken Hungarian, who menaced 
him, riding-whip in hand—what a palsy 
seized upon his limbs in the midst of his 
creditors, and his lips grew white, and his 
heart stopped. Yet, to tell with what inex- 
haustible resource of trick and evasion he 
quieted them again and again—with what 
wit and ingenuity he battled in the wrong 
j cause, would filla volume. Driven from one 


| hotel to another, chased hither and thither— 
| hunted, badgered, jeered at, he at last took 
to his bed, as the only temporary means of 
peace, and how he contrived to keep body 
aud soul together there, was a mystery. 


and was going to despatch him at once on his | 

errand of glory. The Vizier presented to| I never could ascertain the real history of 
him apaper. It was his own proposal, and|the man who came to Constantinople, and 
His Excellency in returning it said, “ That it | called himself the Duke of Vendédme. It re- 
was a most ingenious idea, but that unlackily | mained a mystery; but he was probably the 
it had not met with the approval of tie illegitimate descendant of some branch of the 
French ambassador, to whom he, the Grand | Royal family of France. There is no smoke 
Vizier, had submitted it immediately it had| without fire; nor do the most unblushing 
| reached him.” {men often assert a lie which has not some 
| The hotel was crowded with duns when he foundation, however shadowy and unsubstan- 
| returned to it. In his utter disappointment | tial. Thus much also was certain: he was a 
| he had not given them a thought, till sud-| brave and able soldier, but most thoroughly 
denly brought to bay in the midst of them;|unprincipled. A man tutored in a bad 
| and there was something touching after all in | school, who believed everything in life might 
| seeing the lion thus surrounded and yelped! be won by address and trick—who enter- 
at with his claws tied. So thought, at least, tained from conviction the mistaken idea that 
Monsieur and Madame Bouffet, who rescued| the world is to be juggled out of its 
| him, and angrily cleared the house. |respect and consideration, or anything which 
| And here the secretary, who had first is worth having. He must have been also 
brought evil upon him, proved a valuable | ignorant, or he must have known that steam, 
ally. ‘That individual had made himself | and “that kind of thing,” puts all the world 
acquainted with every possible and impos- now in such free and constant communica- 
sible means of obtaining money in Con- tion, that there was no place in the world in 
stantinopie; and, having been first rescued which his pretensions could possibly have 
by stratagem from the close custody in which escaped being unmasked by return of post. 
he had been for some time kept by his land-| But many much wiser men than our adven- 
lord, set himself heartily to work, and at last, | turer know very little of Constantinople. It 
by judicious pufling of his employer, per-|is the fashion to consider its inhabitants a 
suaded one of the wise men of Constantinople | race of sleepy barbarians ; while, heart alive! 
to advance sufficient money to the Prince to! they are quite as wide awake, and far more 
pay his hotel bill, for so many thousands per | wily, than the wiliest in the West. How- 
cent., that the wise man of Constantinople | ever, after suffering every species of degra- 
thought he was dealing with an alchemist,| dation and contumely, our knight-errant 





who did not happen for the moment to have 
his crucibles with him. 

But while the harassed adventurer was 
rejoicing in the prospect of recovered consi- 
deration at his hotel (for we may be sure he 
did not say how he got the money), he re- 
ceived a peremptory notice to quit. Once 
paid, Monsieur and Madame Bouffet. deter- 
mined to have nothing more to do with him. 
People an to flock in from the country, 
who considered his presence a scandal to the 
house, and His Royal Highness must be 
turned out. 

It was a bitter thing enough for the un- 
masked pretender to front the clamorous 
horde of duns, who waited in ambush for him 
now, and dogged his heels wherever he went. 
The irate Freuchwoman, who kept the nick- 
nack shop, and asked if he thought she called 
upon him for change of air; the savage horse- 


\sunk into a valet de place, under the pro- 
tection of the same bon Bouffet, who had 
‘once bowed to him so lowly; and the 
| beautiful Princess opened a milliner’s shop 
not unsuccessfully. , 

There may be a doubt, however, whether 
society is quite right in these cases; and, 
when the pretensions of the soi-disant Duke 
had dwindled down to a modest request for a 
subaltern’s commission, whether it was wise 
to place him beyond the pale of hope and an 
honourable life. The man might have done 
good service, sword in hand, and the empire 
of Turkey have been altogether the better 
for his services. If society would give such 
men a place, they would often fill it worthily, 
If we would recognise their talents, their 
genius for invention, their inexhaustible 
resources, their valour, . perseverance, and 
contempt of obstacles, we might often make 
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them do us good service; and it would be 


kinder and wiser to look upon even a knight- 
errant with more discriminating and merci- 
ful eyes than we do. Let us indeed sedu- 
lously keep his hands out of our pockets, and 
close our hearts against his wheedling, but 
let us try if we cannot, among the many 
places and conditions in the world, find one 
that will suit him. Let us cease to attach 
suspicion to the name of adventurer openly 
worn, and we shall hear no more of Dukes of 
Vendédme perambulating the world. 


A CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
CHAPTER XLY. 


I HAVE now arrived at the close of my little 
history. ‘The events which succeeded the 
famous Revolution of one thousand six hun- 
dred and eighty-eight, would neither be easily 
related nor easily understood in such a beuk 
as this. 

William and Mary reigned together, five 
years. After the death of his good wife, 
William occupied the throne, alone, for seven 
years longer. During his reign, on the six- 
teenth of September, one thousand seven hun- 
dred and one, the poor weak creature who 
had once been James the Second of England, 
died in France. In the meantime he had done 
his utmost (which was not much) to cause 
William to be assassinated, and to regain 
his lost dominions. James’s son was declared, 
by the French King, the rightful King of 
England, and was called in France Tue Cue- 
VALIER Saint George, and in England Tuer 
PRETENDER. Some infatuated people in 
England; and particularly in Scotland, took 
up the Pretender’s cause from time to time— 
as if the country had not, to its cost, had 
Stuarts enough !—and many lives were sa- 
crificed, and much misery occasioned. King 


William died on Sunday, the seventh of| 


March, one thousand seven hundred and 
two, of the consequences of an accident occa- 
sioned by his horse stumbling with him. He 
was always a brave patriotic Prince, and a 
mau of remarkable abilities. His manner 
was cold, and he made but few friends; but 
he had truly loved his queen. When he 
was dead, a lock of her hair, in a ring, was 
found tied with a black ribbon round his left 
arm. 

He was succeeded by the Princess ANNE, a 
—_ Queen, who reigned twelve years. 

her reign, in the month of May, one thou- 
sand seven hundred and seven, the Union 
between England and Scotland was effected, 
and the two countries were incorporated 
under the name of Great Brirary.- Then, 
from the year one thousand seven hundred 
and fourteen to the year one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty, reigned the four Grorcss. 

It was in the reign of George the Second, 
in the year one thousand seven hundred 
and forty-five, that the Pretender did his 
last mischief, and made his last appear- 
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ance. Being an old man by that time, he 
and the Jacobites—as his friends were called 
—put forward his son, CHarLes Epwarp, 
known as the Young Chevalier. The High- 
landers of Scotland, an extremely trouble- 
some and wrong-headed race on the subject 
of the Stuarts, espoused his cause, and he 
joined them, and there was a Scottish re- 
bellion to make him king, in which many 
gallant and devoted gentlemen lost their 
lives. It was a hard matter for Charles 
Edward to escape abroad again, with a high 
price on his head; but the Scottish people 
were extraordinarily faithful to him, and, 
after undergoing many romantic adventures, 
not unlike those of Charles the Second, he 
escaped to France. A number of charming 
stories and delightful songs arose out of the 
Jacobite feelings, and belong to the Jacobite 
times. Otherwise, I think the Stuarts were 
a public nuisance altogether. 

It was in the reign of George the Third, that 
England lost North America, by persisting im 
taxing her without her own consent. That 
immense country, made independent under 
Wasuinerton, and left to itself, became thie 
United States ; one of the greatest nations of 
the earth. In these times in which I write, 
it is honourably remarkable for protecting its 
subjects, wherever they may travel, with a 
dignity and a determination which is a model 
for England. Between you and me, England 
has rather lost ground in this respect since 
the days of Oliver Cromwell. 

The Union of Great Britain with Ireland 
—which had been getting on very badly by 
itself—took place in the reign of George the 
Third, on the second of July, one thousand 
seven hundred and ninety-eight. 

WILi1AM THE FourtH succeeded George 
the Fourth in the year one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty, and reigned seven years. 
QuEEN Victoria, his niece, the only child of 
the Duke of Kent, the fourth son of George 
the Third, came to the throne on the twentieth 
of June, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-seven. She was married to Prince 
Axsert of Saxe Gotha on the tenth of Feb- 
ruary, one thousand eight hundred and forty. 
She is very good, and much beloved. So I 
end, like the crier, with 


Gop SAVE THE QUEEN ! 
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